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Compensation Insurance 

Compensation insurance is frequent¬ 
ly mentioned as the reason employers 
often reject deaf workmen. Employers 
themselves have stated that they were 
unable to employ handicapped work¬ 
ers because insurance firms rejected 
them or raised the rates to a prohibi¬ 
tive figure. 

The N.A.D. has investigated com¬ 
pensation insurance on numerous oc¬ 
casions, and the information it has al¬ 
ways found has indicated that rates 
for compensation insurance for deaf 
workers were no higher than for other 
people, and that employers who use 
this argument either did not know the 
facts or were simply passing the 
buck. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, in cooperation with 
the President’s Committee on Employ¬ 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
has recently issued a pamphlet on 
this subject entitled, “The Physically 
Impaired Can Be Insured Without 
Penalty.” Following are some quota¬ 
tions from this pamphlet; 

“Let this be understood—there is 
no provision in workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion insurance policies or rates that 
penalizes an employer for hiring 
handicapped workers. 

“There appears to be much misin¬ 
formation on this point. For many 
employers have been known to say 
they could not or would not hire dis¬ 
abled applicants because they had been 
advised that their insurance costs 
would be increased as a result. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Em¬ 
ployers who have such ideas have 
simply been hoodwinked by scuttlebutt 
rumors that are easily circulated be¬ 
cause of their sensationalism. It is 
much more difficult to gain acceptance 
of the cold, stark truth—because its 
honesty affords no opportunity for 
gossip. 

“Therefore, to erase any misunder¬ 
standing, these are the facts. Work¬ 
men’s compensation insurance rates are 
determined by two factors. These are 
the relative hazards in a company’s 
work and its accident experience. The 
formulae for determining the premium 
rates make no consideration of the kind 
of personnel hired. Whether a company 
is staffed with workers having two 
legs apiece or one or none—^influences 
the rates not at all. The insurance 
contract, therefore, says nothing im¬ 


plied or direct about the physical con¬ 
dition of the workers an insured may 
hire. 

“It is true that a poor accident ex¬ 
perience—that is, a relatively high 
number or cost of claims over a period 
of time—will cause an increase in an 
employer’s compensation insurance 
rates. It is equally true that if a disabled 
worker would be more apt to have 
accidents and consequently suffer 
greater disability, as some people once 
believed, then an employer’s insurance 
costs might eventually go up, But, and 
this should not be forgotten, research 
studies conducted by governmental 
agencies; the Accident Prevention De¬ 
partment of the Association of Casual¬ 
ty and Surety Companies and the New 
York University, Center for Safety 
Education which it endows, have 
shown that when placed at the proper 
jobs the handicapped have an accident 
experience that is as good as their 
able-bodied fellow workers—and is 
often superior. So then, this possibility 
for an increase in an employer’s com¬ 
pensation insurance costs is nullified. 
In order to assist each industry to 
achieve proper placement of the handi¬ 
capped and so to be of service to both 
employers and the physically impaired, 
the casulty insurance companies have 
prepared a booklet, “The Physically 
Impaired—A Guide to Their Employ¬ 
ment”, which is free to anyone who 
requests it from his stock insurance 
carrier. 

“In addition, these studies have 
shown that the properly placed dis¬ 
abled are more reliable workers with 
an equal or better production record. 

“All this sums up to an important 
conclusion. As long as misinformation 
and untruths concerning the employ- 
ability of the handicapped are per¬ 
mitted to be circulated, the chance 
for these workers to prove they can 
produce successfully will be denied 
them. But now you know that the 
frequently voiced objections to their 
employment—that is, insurance com¬ 
panies forbid it or insurance costs will 
rise—are unfair^ false and illogical. 

“The casualty insurance industry 
refuses to be accused of blocking the 
employment of the handicapped not 
only because such an accusation is 
unjustified, but because it is even more 
harmful to the physically impaired 
than to the insurance companies.” 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, a non-profit organi¬ 


zation, is wholly maintained by over 
one hundred capital stock casualty 
and surety insurance companies to pre¬ 
form public services in many fields of 
human interest and activity. 

The safety of persons and their 
property has long been one of its 
primary public responsibilities. The 
fulfillment of this activity is entrusted 
to the Accident Prevention Depart¬ 
ment, which is fully staffed by special¬ 
ists in every field of safety effort. 
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Wandering Through Europe and Ihe Scandinavian Counlries 


(Editor’s Note: In 1953 Dr. and Mrs. 
Marcus L. Kenner traveled in Europe 
and Israel, and he wrote a most inter¬ 
esting “diary” of their journey, which 
was published in The Silent Worker. 
They had planned to renew their 
travels in the summer of 1957, hut 
Mrs. Kenner passed away a year ago 
so Dr. Kenner went on to Europe 
alone. This time he traveled more 
extensively in Europe and again has 
recorded his trip for the readers of 
'Ipie Silent Worker, beginning with 
this issue. 

Dr. Kenner’s description of the 
places he visited will be of special 
interest to the large number of Ameri¬ 
can deaf who toured Europe last 
summer. Those who have not been 
there could well use the Kenner series 
as a guide for places to see when they 
do make the trip.) 

Wednesday, July 10, 1957 

Four years after my first European 
and Israeli jaunt, I am off again— 
this time journeying without my be¬ 
loved wife, who has passed on—but 
I know that she would have me pro¬ 
ceed with my prearranged plan. 

At precisely 5:30 p.m., equipped with 
guide books, phrase books, note books, 
and what not, I stepped aboard a PAA 
P-ane for a non-stop flight to London, 
the first hop on my itinerary. Seeing 
me off at Idlewild Airport were my 
immediate family, also Luba and Joe 
Rifkin. I felt a tug at the heartstrings 
on leaving my native shore, since I 
was traveling solo, but my loneliness 
was somewhat dispelled by the sooth¬ 
ing ministrations of the petite steward- 
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By DR. MARCUS L. KENNER 

ess who, strolling up and down the 
aisle, dispensed chewing gum, drinks, 
food, reading matter, and smiles. 
Should you be statistically inclined, it 
may interest you to know that our 
plane, a DC-7, sped on at the rate of 
360 miles an hour. It had already flown 
about 35 miles while I was toying 
with my martini, 110 miles while con¬ 
suming the main course, 40 miles for 
the salad, and 60 miles during dessert. 
In short, a single dinner went a long 
way—245 miles! 

Engaged in conversation with my 
seating companion, only to find that 
he knew little English. Ach, never was 
I so dankhar that I had a smattering 
of German at my command for he 
understood me all right—and so all 
was gemutlichkeit. 

By 8:30 p.m., twilight crept softly 
across the sea and sky and transform¬ 
ed everything to inky darkness. Sleep 
was not possible; I just unlaxed and 
then, around 2:00 a.m., came the magic 
gleam of sunrise!—and at 3:00 a.m. 
breakfast—due to the time differen¬ 
tial of five hours. Thus in eleven actual 
flying hours I was transported from 
the sidewalks of New York to . . . 

ENGLAND 

Thursday, July 11 

London was foggy, all right— 
bowlers, brief cases, and umbrellas 
everywhere. In the afternoon, escorted 
by Mr. Emil Stryker, visited the non¬ 
sectarian Residential School for Jewish 
Deaf Children. Closing exersises were 
in progress, honored by the presence 
of the mayor. Tea-drinking is a sort of 
sacred rite over there. Many take it in 
bed before rising, forenoon, afternoon, 
and often as a nightcap. In the evening 
some friends trooped in at my hotel. 
In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Stryker 
came Mrs. Nan Ryan, Miss Margaret 
Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Wil¬ 
son. 

Friday, July 12 

Faced with intermittent rain all day. 
Luckily I was accompanied by Mr. 
Albert Sandler of Cork, Ireland, in his 
new Austin. Previously, I wrote anent 
my first visit to London, so shall avoid 
repetition. One of the places I missed 
then and decided to see this time was 
Westminster Abbey, England’s most 
historic treasure. Part of it was bomb- 

Dr. Kenner in front of Westminster 
Abbey during his visit to London. 


ed and is still undergoing restoration. 
It would require more than this issue 
to chronicle all of its contents. Some 
I observed were: Grave of the Un¬ 
known Warrior, Memorial to F. D. R., 
the Poet’s Corner, and the spot where 
Ben Johnson’s body is buried vertically 
for, as he stated, he wanted to be the 
first to respond when the angel Gab¬ 
riel blows his horn! Of interest is the 
Coronation Chair on which all the 
king and queens of England, since 
William I (1066), sat when they were 
crowned. Underneath is the Stone of 
Scone, brought from Scotland, recently 
stolen, then returned. On top of the 
tomb of Queen Elizabeth I is a slab 
on which her effigy rests and in the 
center a small circle of glass showing 
the actual ring which she gave to her 
favorite, the Earl of Essex. Strolled 
thru Henry VII Royal Chapel and 
Westminster Hall where four English 
kings were dethroned. As a “shrine 
of ancient history, pleasures of beauty, 
and nearness of religion” Westminster 
Abbey certainly occupies a cherished 
place in the hearts of many. 

Passing through Piccadilly Circle, 
hub of the British Empire, we were 
treated to a “free show”: an apparent¬ 
ly zany fellow climbed the famous 
statue of Eros and fastened two auto 
pennants to it. For several minutes 
he refused to heed the command of 
the bobbies to come down, then fell 
into the fountain below, from which 
he was ignominiously fished out. 

Saturday, July 13 

Mrs. Nan Ryan, a friend, accom¬ 
panied me on a leisurely boat trip up 
the Thames River, the National Art 
Galleries, Pall Mall, past Carlton Club, 
a short visit to the London Deaf Club 
in the evening, then back to my hotel, 
the Park Lane, which, by the way, is 
on Piccadilly facing the rear gardens 
of Buckingham Palace. Got nice neigh¬ 
bors, huh! 

Sunday, July 14 

Left London in morning via BEA 
plane for Oslo. Chatted with its cap¬ 
tain, Ronald Watts, one of whose deaf 
friends is a Mr. George Lilburn of 
London. He expressed great interest 
in the American single-handed alpha¬ 
bet card which I gave him. In three 
hours I alighted in . . . 

NORWAY 

At the airport I was greeted by Mrs. 
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The Monolith in Vigeland Park, Oslo. 


Astrid Sundbye, who proved to be 
a good guide. On same afternoon we 
took a pleasant boat trip to Prestesk- 
jer, location of the “Feriehjemmet 
Skano”, a summer holiday house main¬ 
tained by its 330 deaf members. It is 
a large, comfortably equipped place, 
where I was accorded a warm wel¬ 
come. Many of its residents impressed 
me with their intelligence and friendly 
spirit. There are 2400 deaf persons in 
Norway. The “Norges Doves Kands- 
forbund” in Bergen, with 15 affiliated 
branches, founded 40 years ago, is the 
equivalent of our N.A.D. Its Oslo Asso¬ 
ciation is 80 years old, while its oldest 
in Trondheim is 82. There are four 
schools for the deaf in Norway, all 
using the oral method. Returning to 
Oslo, we sailed thru the harbor and its 
busy shipyards. 

In the evening we sat at one of 
the city’s sidewalk cafes with bright 
sun shades and awnings, drinking ex¬ 
cellent lager and watching the prom- 
enaders pass by, as the sun started 
sinking around 10 p.m.! There is no 
daylight saving problem here—for the 
nights are very short in summer, only 
around four hours from mid-May to 
late in July. Farther north is the Mid¬ 
night Sun with depressing winters and 
no sleep in summer! In place of a top 
sheet as bed cover at my Hotel Grand, 
there was an eiderdown—old-fashioned 
but comfortable. 

Monday, July 15 

Took a full day sight-seeing motor 
coach tour. Passed Akershus Fortress, 
a venerable monument, built in 1300; 

Former Governor a,iid Mrs. Tom 

Dewey on Fjord tour. He is studying 

the alphabet card Kenner handed him. 


the Noble Institute where the Peace 
Prize is annually awarded; the City 
Hall, an imposing structure, lavishly 
decorated. It contains the world’s 
largest oil painting, 85x43 feet, show¬ 
ing Norwegian life during the four 
seasons, as well as numerous frescoes, 
sculptures, and wood carvings. 

Vigeland’s Sculpture Park, one of 
the most startling spectacles in Europe, 
is a “must” for visitors. The Nor¬ 
wegian sculptor, Gustav Vigeland, 
working for over 30 years, created a 
world of human beings and animals 
in stone, iron, wood, and bronze, com¬ 
prising about 150 groups. The chief 
ones are: The Fountain, depicting six 
strong men lifting the earth. Unable 
to escape their hard labor, they are, 
undoubtedly, symbols of the burdens 
of life, but only four are doing any 
work; two are just loafing, hoping the 
others will manage the job. . . . The 
Monolith, 270 tons, is an imposing 
grey granite column, intricately carved, 
rising to a great height, and surround¬ 
ed by 36 large groups of assorted 
nudes. It depicts the story of life as 
lived by every one of us, and which 
the sculptor calls “Mankind Climbing 
Toward the Light.” The final sculpture 
is a circular group, representing The 
Wheel of Life: Childhood, Youth, Ma¬ 
ture Age, Death: seven figures going 
around eternally, no beginning, no end. 

The Open Air Folk Museum contains 
an excellent collection of quaint old 
buildings, stave-churches, etc., dating 
from the 12th century . . . The Fram: 
This sturdy ship built for Fridjob Nan¬ 
sen’s North Pole Expedition (1893-96) 
was later used by Roald Amundsen’s 
Expedition to the South Pole (1910-12). 
It is housed in a big pyramid-shaped 
building. I 'wandered around its historic 


decks and peered into the memento- 
cluttered cabins; one contained a piece 
of brown paper found in the stomach 
of a polar bear shot at the South Pole. 

. . . Kon-Tiki (Sun God) Raft: This 
was an expedition undertaken by Thor 
Heyerdahl and five companions who 
drifted 5000 miles across the Pacific 
Ocean from Peru to Polynesia in 1946. 
The object was to prove that Poly¬ 
nesia was settled by people from South 
America and not from Asia, as gener¬ 
ally believed . . . The Viking Ships and 
archaelogical finds are a unique col¬ 
lection from the Viking Age, buried 
betv/een 849-60 A.D. and excavated 
around this century, all of great his¬ 
torical interest. 

Tuesday, July 16 

Leisurely wandered around Oslo’s 
highways and byways. Lunched at 
“Blom”, run by the Artists’ Club— 
where poets, painters, sculptors, and 
actors gather over goblets of wine. Its 
decoration: “Order of the Purple 
Nose.” Retired early for tomorrow’s 
adventure. 

Wednesday, July 17 
Promptly at 10 a.m. a motor coach 
picked me up for the start of the all- 
inclusive Fjord Tour. This was my only 
trip where it was necessary to join a 
pre-arranged group of 24 persons. For¬ 
tunately, one of the party. Dr. Perry 
Gresham, President of Bethany Col¬ 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia, accom¬ 
panied by his wife volunteered to 
keep me posted. Engaged in conversa¬ 
tion, it turned out that he knew of 
Gallaudet College and Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, whom he had met at the last 
convention of American Association of 
College Presidents in Washington! 
Small world, yes! Asked if there was 
any relation between him and “Gres- 
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The Ericson family with Ken at Millesgarden, near Stockholm. 


ham’s Laws”, he replied that he was 
a direct descendant of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, founder of the Royal Ex¬ 
change and Minister of Finance under 
Henry VIIL Mrs. Gresham, no less 
than her erudite husband, proved help¬ 
ful in dispelling my ennui. We ex¬ 
changed snatches of poetry and pleas¬ 
antries as our coach rolled merrily 
along over hill and dale, beside en¬ 
chanting lakes, rippling waters, and 
past snow-capped peaks, while Dr. 
Gresham scribbled down the conduc¬ 
tor’s chatter for my information. . . Ar¬ 
rived at Gjovik, where the Strand 
Hotel was our home for the night. 
After partaking of a delicious lunch, 
we repaired to the tavern below. 
Apple-brandy and cafe were served 
while our conductor, who was one of 
the “Underground” army, narrated a 
first-hand graphic account of the Nazi 
invasion (April 9, 1945). I’d have been 
lost in the shuffle were it not that Dr. 
Gresham kindly supplied me with 
notes in capsule form. After exploring 
this quaint town we had dinner, edu¬ 
cational movies, and to bed. 

Thursday, July 18 

Up early and what a breakfast! The 
table was laden with about 40 dif¬ 
ferent kinds of dishes: cereals, sea 
food, salad, etc., with enough coffee 
and milk to drown them all. The price 
is fixed, about seventy cents, no matter 
how much or little one eats . . . Made 
another acquaintance with a couple in 
our party. Judge and Mrs. Martin M. 
Frank of the Appelate Division, New 
York Supreme Court. And they know 

Group at Solbacken, summer camp 
of the Swedish deaf. 


my friend. Judge I. Montefiore Levy, 
also a relative of mine, and Mr. Sidney 
Frankel, both of New York. Again, 
small world, eh? This planet has cer¬ 
tainly shrunk. . .Our coach started off 
by crossing Mt. Tonsaasen to Fager- 
nese where we were served a delicious 
“romme” (sour cream to you) in a 
300-year-old farmhouse. Thus encour¬ 
aged, we traversed the magnificent 
Slidre Valley and climbed up to the 
lofty and barren Filefjell Mountains. 
From there a foaming salmon river led 
us down to the picturesque village of 
Laerdal for lunch. Then we embarked 
on an unforgettable boat cruise on the 
Fjords. 

Sitting right near me'was none other 
than former New York Governor and 
Mrs. Thomas Dewey and his law part¬ 
ner, Mr. Burdell Bixby, to whom I 


was introduced by Dr. Gresham. When 
I asked the governor if he planned to 
run again for the Presidency he re¬ 
plied, “No, I’ve had enough.” Inciden¬ 
tally he pocketed one of those manual 
alphabet cards which I gave him. 

That was a pleasant cruise up those 
wild waterways penetrating the ma¬ 
jestic mountain ranges of Western Nor¬ 
way. Its fjords are described as “vast 
bathtubs filled with warm surface 
water from the Gulf Stream.” The 
bold and challenging beauty of these 
falling waters surpass all other coun¬ 
tries, even including Switzerland. We 
disembarked at Gudvangen and drove 
up the exciting Naerodal Pass, steep¬ 
est road in Northern Europe, for lunch 
at the Lindstrom. There, only two 
tables away from ours, sat royalty: 
the Crown Prince of Sweden and the 
Crown Prince of Norway (now King 
Olaf V). Hedged in by protocol I was 
not on speaking terms with them. On 
top of the mountain nestled the fash¬ 
ionable Stalheim Hotel, where we 
lodged for the night; so did Governor 
and Mrs. Dewey and Mr. Bixby. Next 
morning they bade us goodbye as they 
left in their private car. 

Friday, July 19 

We drove along to Voss, sighting 
more waterfalls and more breath¬ 
taking views as we descended to Gran- 
vin and rolled along the Hardanger- 
fjord. Luncheon at the Northeinsund 
was our farewell meal and to the 
Fjords, too. Our last leg of this trip 
was thru the Tokagjel Ravine and the 
Kavamskogen Forest to BERGEN, 
where I registered for the night at 
Hotel Bristol. This city, former capi¬ 
tal, is described as looking like Hong 
Kong. That’s how it appeared to me, 
especially at the wharf. Outsiders, re- 
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The 'Tram'', famed polar ship, at Oslo, Norway. 


ferring to Bergen residents, make a 
sarcastic comment: “He is not from 
Norway; he is from Bergen.” . . . This 
three-day Fjord Tour was truly fasci¬ 
nating, tho somewhat exhausting. They 
must be made of sterner stuff who 
would undertake their publicly ad¬ 
vertised six-day tour! 

Saturday, July 20 

Arose at an early hour to board a 
bus for the City Air Terminal; caught 
a SAS plane at 8 a.m. for return to 
Oslo. Arrived there at 9:10 a.m. but 
had to wait for change of plane, de¬ 
layed to 2:50 p.m.; finally landed in 
Stockholm, Sweden, at 4:00 p.m. Clear, 
eh? This frenzied schedule may not be 
exactly suitable for elderly persons, 
especially when traveling alone; but, 
bless you, Tm only 75! 

SWEDEN 

Warmly greeting me at the Stock¬ 
holm Airport, with a floral bouquet 
and a hearty “welcome” were Miss 
Astrid Ericson and her father, also her 
sister, Ann-Britt, and fiance, Mr. Rune 
Andersson. Some readers will remem¬ 
ber Astrid, who visited the U. S. in 
1955, when she was a house guest and 
practically a daughter at the Kenner 
domicile. 

Providing me with a good deal of 
local color was a real Swedish evening 
meal at the Ericson home. Starting 
with the traditional smorgasbord, it 
continued with the main dish, dessert 
and coffee. Chief among the drinks 
was “Snaps” which we quaffed to the 
accompaniment of several Skols “to 
your health; to my health; to all the 
pretty girls’ health.” 


Sunday, July 21 

With Astrid and sister, Ann-Britt, 
two charming companions, we saunter¬ 
ed thru the crooked and cobbled streets 
of the 700-year-old city to Katarina 
Hissen, where, ascending, we obtained 
a sweeping view of Stockholm and 
bridge across Lake Malaren, facing the 
New City. Saw Riddersholm Church, 
burial place of Swedish kings. . . 
Lunched at Berns, largest and most 
distinguished international restaurant. 
Smorgasbord again—but there was also 
French and Chinese cuisine. Acceding 
to requests of American tourists, Swed¬ 
ish restaurants are now supplying iced 
water; other countries have yet to 
follow. However, the “service” itself 
is still at too slow a pace, at least by 
American standards. 

Monday, July 22 

Accompanied by the two sisters, took 
a boat around the city; then another 
one to Djurgarden for Skansen, famed 
open-air museum, regarded as the 
world’s oldest of its kind. It’s a beauty 
spot, treasure house of crafts, zoologi¬ 
cal garden and a center of entertain¬ 
ment. . .Stockholm is unusually clean, 
a city without slums and, almost with¬ 
out nightlife. Its Orrefors and other 
glassware, also stainless steel, are 
world-famous. Sweden as a whole is 
truly impressive. It is ever striving 
for modernism and social reforms. 

Tuesday, July 23 

Spent this day wandering around 
the city and doing some shopping. In 
the evening, was entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. O. Dahlgren, secretary of 
the local “De Davas Forening.” There 
are nearly 50 clubs in Sweden, num¬ 
bering 6000 deaf persons, six schools. 


orally taught, but they resort to signs 
out of classes. Metal work is their 
main trade. Those driving cars are 
required to display a placard on rear— 
“Nedsaat Horsell”—signifying that 
the driver thereof is deaf. We of the 
U. S. can surely appreciate the fact 
that we do not have to advertise our 
deafness in such fashion—just as long 
as all traffic regulations are complied 
with. . .It may interest you to know 
that pedestrians crossing any busy 
public thoroughfare, may turn on a 
light signal switch requiring all cars to 
stop at their request. I did—and they 
did. 

Wednesday, July 24 

With Astrid, visited the Royal 
Palace, containing 400 rooms, but only 
inspected the apartments of Oscar II 
and Queen Sophie (1754). At noon, 
witnessed change of the white-helmet- 
ed guard. Next, visited the Town Hall 
which is Stockholm’s trademark and 
one of the most beautiful in Europe 
. . .Later, stepped into a frissor (barber 
shop) and was served by a young lady 
who proved to be the equal of our 
American tonsorial artists. 

In the evening, a visit to “De Doves 
Forening”, 90 years old, only one in 
Stockholm. Has 350 members out of 
500 deaf residents and maintains seven 
spacious room,s. Appears to be very 
progressive. Has a library in which I 
noted only one single American paper, 
Gallaudet’s Buff and Blue, However, 
this defect was quickly remedied as 
they gave me a subscription to The 
Silent Worker without any solicitation 
on my part. Courtesies were extended 
to me by its affable president, Mr. 
Gustav Larsson. 

Thursday, July 25 

Raining—and how! Perhaps its just 
as well for a respite, permitting me 
the luxury of complete relaxation— 
also affording my hostesses a deserved 
rest. 

Friday, July 26 

The Ericson family and car, driven 
by Rune Andersson, took us to Milles- 
garden, home of the famed sculptor, 
Carl Milles, situated on Lidingo, an 
island suburb of Stockholm. It’s a 
beautiful garden with terraces over¬ 
looking the sea, showing many of the 
artist’s own works, besides collections 
of ancient art, etc. . .Viewed the huge 
AGA Fabrikscomplex buildings where 
the sisters, Astrid and Ann-Britt, are 
employed on intricate drafting designs. 
. . . Dropped in at the newest Hotel 
Foresta for a snack. Greeted by a 
prominent sign, “Rum”, which only 
means “Reception.” Its “Bar” does not 
indicate that alcoholic drinks are 
served there. It’s only a milk bar. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


[Parliamentary^ [Procedure 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



Dorthingham Palace on^an island in 
Lake Malaren is the principal royal 
summer residence, built in 1662, and 
contains a wealth of art. China was 
not on my itinerary—but a small 
“China” pavalion on the Palace 
grounds, built in 1763, served the pur¬ 
pose. It harbors several salons superb¬ 
ly decorated with friezes, lacquer work, 
and porcelains of the 18th century, etc. 

In the evening, I was dinner host to 
the Ericson family at the Lindgarden, 
where our table had as its central motif 
the American flag. Seated close by the 
windows, we were able to watch the 
annual Bellmansspelen (carnival float) 
pass by, featuring Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. . .Returning home, 
we drove past the large Manilla School 
for the Deaf, undergoing extensive 
alterations. 

Saturday, July 21 

Lunched at the Ambassador, then 
a final visit to the Ericson home via 
subway, clean and efficient—on a par 
with those of London and Paris Under¬ 
ground. I might add that its street 
cars, sporting upholstered seats in 
brown leather, are tops. Was told that 
they run silently, doubtless due to 
Swedish ball-bearings. A sign, “Stan- 
nar”, lights up for all stops 

Solbacken is the very pleasant and 
spacious summer home of the Swedish 
deaf. It consists of seven houses on 
three acres of high ground, boating 
dock, canoes, fruit-bearing trees, etc., 
maintained for the last 15 years, with 
aid of government funds. With 45 bed¬ 
rooms and a small residential house 
of six rooms, it is able to furnish a 
night’s lodging, including three meals, 
for only about $2.00 per day! On in¬ 
vitation of President Larsson, we par¬ 
took of a fine meal, after which an 
impromptu show was given for our 
benefit. . . Returning home, we paid a 
brief visit to Backebo, headquarters of 
the Hard of Hearing League. 

Sunday, July 28 

During the early morning, I left 
beautiful Stockholm, via Dutch Air 
Line, for Copenhagen. Seeing me off 
at the airport were the Misses Astrid 
and Ann-Britt Ericson, their father, 
and Mr. Rune Andersson. Tack! and 
Adjo! (Thanks and goodbye!) In two 
hours my plane, a Convair 340, flying 
at 300 m.p.h. landed me in Copenhagen, 
DENMARK. 

(To be continued) 

Convention Dates 

The Silent Worker will be glad to 
list dates and locations of the various 
conventions for 1958 provided they are 
sent in to the N.A.D. editorial office 
by the proper authorities. 


“Each member is the equal with 
every other member; hence the rights 
of one leave off where the rights of 
another begin, and there must be 
mutual forbearance ” — Ainsworth 

Q. How may I protest against a 
member’s offending or insulting langu¬ 
age in debate at a business meeting? 
—Mrs. ABJ 

A. Just rise immediately and say, 
“Mr. President (or Mr. Chairman), I 
rise to a point of order.” You do not 
have to wait until the speaker is 
through with his debate before you 
rise. The speaker must stop at once 
and wait until the Chair either orders 
him to go on with his speaking or 
rules him out of order, as the case may 
be. 

The Chair: “State your point.” 

You: “The speaker is very rude and 
discourteous in the way he spoke, thus 
breaking the rules of decorum (cour¬ 
tesy) in debate.” 

The Chair: “Your point is well taken, 
thank you.” The Chair is then obliged 
to rule the speaker out of order and 
the speaker must return to his seat and 
the case against him is over unless an 
apology is quickly offered for his ill- 
manner. However, in minor cases, the 
Chair usually requires him to correct 
his offending language and apologize 
like a gentleman and then permits 
him to resume his speaking. Every 
member must remember that the club 
(parliamentary body) has no room for 
ill-manner. 

Q. Who is responsible for errors, il¬ 
legal motions, or aimless procedure? 

A. The Chair (president or presiding 
officer) as well as the members them¬ 
selves. The secretary or members 
should help the Chair by calling his 
attention to any point of order that 
is‘ a breach of rules, order, or parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. The Chair should 
feel grateful and give thanks for the 
help. However, every member should 
possess an understanding of the laws 
and obey them. To meet without rules 
is like sailing a ship without a compass. 

Q. Is it true that a club cannot fine 
or even expel a troublesome member 


who defies rules when the bylaws say 
nothing about fines or even expul¬ 
sion?—a club member. 

A. No. Every club (organization) has 
the inherent right to make and enforce 
its laws and to discipline a trouble¬ 
some member who disregards the rules. 
When a method of discipline has been 
chosen, the club may state its course 
of action publicly in the paper. BUT 
the club has no right to go further 
than what is necessary for self-protec¬ 
tion and MUST not publicize the 
charges against the troublesome mem¬ 
ber either directly or indirectly under 
pain of a libel or slander suit at a 
civil court. 

Q. Is it true that a committee chair¬ 
man has full power to do as he pleases 
without consent of his committee? 

A. No. Never. The committee decides 
upon action by majority rule at an 
,actual committee meetilig before a 
legal committee report is made for 
approval at the assembly (club or the 
like). 

Q. Has the chairman of a committee 
in charge of a social the right to draw 
on the profit to pay those who take 
part in the social or even his wages? 

A. No. Such action must be authoriz¬ 
ed by the assembly in advance before 
this chairman assumes the responsibi¬ 
lity of the affair. Otherwise, the club 
has the right to refuse to pay, and the 
chairman and his committee-members 
will have to pay out of their own 
pockets! 

Q. Has a club the right to use a 
fund for a purpose other than that 
specified in the bylaws? 

A. No. Every member must be noti¬ 
fied in advance before a fund may be 
used for an unauthorized purpose. A 
board or a treausrer has no authority 
to use various funds as they may see 
fit. Each fund has its own specific 
purpose and cannot be applied to other 
uses without proper authorization. This 
is strictly in accordance with state laws 
governing “Funds” for incorporated 
organizations, especially to protect the 
rights of absent members. 
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<3^ke Educational &kront 

By w. T. Grilfing, Editor and G^arcnts CDcpartmcnt 


Friends, there is absolutely n o 
telling where we are now. We do not 
know, and we bet you don’t either. In 
that case, we start out even—on the 
subject of deadlines. We thought all 
along that we were missing them, but 
bbb, in a fit of gen¬ 
erosity, assures us 
we were knocking 
them galley west. 
So, where does that 
leave us? (We said 
that before we pub¬ 
lished the October- 
November issue.— 
bbb.) 

Truth to tell, we 
have let this department slide while 
rounding up the loose ends of that 
recently completed Occupational Sur¬ 
vey. We have hopes that when all 
the laggard blanks are turned in, we 
will have met our 10,000 quota. May 
we not, right here, express our ap¬ 
preciation of the fine cooperation on 
the part of those deaf who were glad 
to expose the family skeletons to as¬ 
sure the deaf in the years ahead of a 
better vocational deal? 

Now, that things have quieted down 
on the survey front, we again turn our 
undivided attention to our favorite de¬ 
partment in our favorite magazine. 
And, to heck with deadlines! 

Are you a dollar a month booster? 

The Ontario, Canada, Association of 
the Deaf is to be congratulated on 
sponsoring a visit by Dr. and Mrs. 
Eric S. Greenaway of England, who 
are now in the United States making 
visits at certain of our residential 
schools. 

We can be wrong, but it is our 
understanding that Dr. Greenaway is 
of the opinion that the combined 
system of educating the deaf is the 
most satisfactory of all because it takes 
care of every type of the deaf and the 
deafened, to the exclusion of none. 

The deaf, themselves, have main¬ 
tained that this is so all along. They 
have been through the mill, and they 
are in a position to know whereof 
they speak. Perhaps, one of these days, 
when the tinsel and tassel of theories 
no longer glitter, there will be a re¬ 
turn to down-to-earth policies in all of 
our schools. 

Brother/ can't you spare $3.50 
for the SW? 

We read with no little regret that 
the commencement program in a 


certain eastern school was entirely 
oral, while the graduates, those for 
whom the exercises should have meant 
the most, just sat there wondering 
what it was all about. We do not know 
how to classify this, educationally 
speaking. 

Does that neighbor still borrow? 

More and more do we chance across 
articles which advocate a twelve- 
month school term. The argument in 
favor of this is that there will be more 
real progress and that things can be 
better geared to the trends of the 
time; then, too, it is said that such a 
system will prove more economical in 
the long run. 

How this would work in a school 
for the deaf is a big question mark. 
The parents, certainly, would not want 
their children away from home for so 
long a time. Such a viewpoint is en¬ 
tirely understandable, especially to us 
who have children of our own. 

Once, in the long ago, we came out 
for a ten-month term, to be split into 
five months each, with a month of 
homegoing in between each session. It 
met with such a frigid reception that 
we did not hear the faintest of an 
echo. So, we think this new plan will 
not be greeted with much enthusiasm 
by those who are connected with 
schools such as ours. 

Have you told him off yet? 

The Asian flu, or the good old 
fashioned type, has hit several of our 
schools rather hard, causing a servere 
disruption of activities. Since they have 
to put in so many days of actual class¬ 
room work, as prescribed by state law, 
it is possible that some will have to 
shorten certain vacation periods or to 
change their closing dates. 

Belter slilL sending in your dollar? 

Farewell to one of the finest deaf 
persons our deaf world has ever 
known. Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, the able 
and energetic president of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, with 
headquarters in Chicago! Dr. Roberts 
had been ill for some time, still his 
death removes a giant from our midst, 
one whose presence will be keenly 
missed as the years go by. 

The N.F.S.D. stands as a monument 
to the deaf, themselves. It was created 
when other insurance companies 
wanted nothing to do with us. It has 
grown into one of the strongest in the 
world. It has opened up countless other 
vistas for us. Mark you, all this has 


come because the deaf rolled up their 
sleeves and worked together under 
wise leaders. 

Why can’t the deaf do the same for 
the N.A.D.? Why must it go begging 
for help just because a few items are 
not letter-perfect? What the N.F.S.D. 
is to the deaf on an insurance pro¬ 
tective basis, so is the N. A.D. to the deaf 
on a social and economic basis. That 
such a man as Dr. A. L. Roberts be¬ 
lieved in the N.A.D. and once served 
as an honored officer should be all the 
proof needed that this organization 
merits the support of all, just as does 
the N.F.S.D. 

Address: 2495 Shattuck Ave./ 
Berkeley A, Calif. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Insti¬ 
tute in New York, with the Fanwood 
School serving as host, was a wonder¬ 
ful success, and as such must be looked 
on as another feather in the cap of the 
N.A.D. 

Similar institutes are already being 
considered for Tennessee, Indiana, and 
Colorado. These institutes may gradu¬ 
ally be set up in every region that 
features vocational rehabilitation ser¬ 
vices. 

We do not feel that it is within our 
province to discuss this institute at 
length. We know Dr. Burnes will do 
this and that he can convey the im¬ 
portance of these institutes much 
better than we who are on the outside 
looking in. 

Occupational Survey blanks 
are still welcome! 

Our friend, Roger M. Falberg, re¬ 
cently had a distinguished guest 
writer for his department. Our bet is 
that Roger is feeling mighty good 
these days, and that is as it should be 
for a good fellow. His guest was none 
other than Hon. Boyce Williams, one 
of the scrappiest deaf men it has ever 
been our pleasure to meet. He is doing 
a wonderful job for all of us, but it is 
is all too often unappreciated by the 
rank and file and the soreheads. Well, 
down here we think Boyce rates more 
than just a 21-gun salute—he should 
be so decorated by the deaf that his 
chest would sag under the weight of 
all those medals. Thanks, Boyce. You, 
too, Roger. 

If the N.A.D. isn't right, 
help make it so. 

Well, the three R’s may not be so 
evident this time, but if you’ll take a 
good, hard squint, you will see them 
staring you straight in the eyes. What 
are you going to do about them? Let 
them stay there or dig them out and 
make use of them? What you decide 
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to do will determine how goes our 
deaf world of which you are an im¬ 
portant part. 

Now, look again and see if 
you see them! 

Time to meet this deadline so my 
friend and enemies down the creek 


Probably a meaningful subtitle for 
this paper would be “The Missing 
Experts.” O’Connor’s statement that 

. . there are more experts in the 
field of educating the deaf than in any 
other field,” d) is generally accepted 
by those whose major concern is the 
continued improvement of the educa¬ 
tional program for deaf children. Un¬ 
fortunately, the educators can not ap¬ 
ply, in most cases, the advice of the 
experts since little if any of the current 
research is concerned with the educa¬ 
tional needs of the deaf child. Instead 
we find an abundance of research and 
reports on (1) early identification of 
hearing loss, (2) improvement in hear¬ 
ing aids and other amplifying devices, 
and (3) identification of and therapy 
for the aphasic child or the deaf child 
who is also mentally retarded. 

It is one thing to identify a child 
whose hearing loss is so severe as to 
necessitate reliance on the “visual” 
approach in learning. It is an entirely 
different matter to teach this educa- 
tionally-deaf child to read and write 
and to help him receive a “well-round¬ 
ed” education so that he may make a 
satisfactory adjustment as an adult. 

The identification of the child who is 
deaf may require several or many 
hours of study by experts in medicine 
or audiology. The education of the 
deaf child takes fifteen years of daily, 
concentrated work. While a correct 
diagnosis of the type of hearing loss 
and evaluation of the need for and 
probable extent of benefit from the 
use of a hearing aid is vital, still prog¬ 
ress in this “preliminary” field should 
not be confused with progress in the 
field of education of the deaf child. 

If we appreciate, and sadly, the 
limitations of this large group of ex¬ 
perts, whom have we left to help in 
answering the questions, “Are our edu¬ 
cational programs for the deaf child 
‘realistic’?” “Are we preparing our deaf 
children for eventual social and voca- 

♦Presented at Southeastern I.C.E.C. Rejsrional Con¬ 
ference, November, 1957, Miami. Florida. 


will have something to talk about 
other than the O.U. defeat, the near¬ 
ness of Christmas shopping chores, 
tight credit, ingrowing toe nails, and 
the shabbiness of the old jalopy now 
that the new models are out. Thank 
you for reading this far with —WTG. 


tional adjustment equal to each child’s 
potential?” We do have expert educa¬ 
tors who have studied such problems 
as “At what age should the deaf child 
begin his formal education?” “How 
may we best teach the child to read 
and write with true understanding?” 
and the very important question of, 
“Should we insist that the deaf child 
be allowed to communicate throqgh 
lip reading and speech or should the 
child be allowed to communicate 
through finger spelling and manual 
signs as well?” (That is, “Should we 
‘fit’ the child to the method or the 
method to the child?”) This last ques¬ 
tion is considered to be the most vital 
one in the field of the education of 
the deaf. 

Those advocating the use of only the 
oral, that is, the lip reading and speech 
approach, have as their major argu¬ 
ment the point that: “It is a hearing 
world that the deaf child must finally 
adjust to. It is therefore necessary that 
he learn to speak and read lips ade¬ 
quately.” Those who feel the deaf 
child should not be limited solely to 
this one avenue of communication 
state, “We agree that the child’s future 
personal and social adjustment would 
be much easier were he able to speak 
and read lips adequately. It is possible 
for all deaf children to learn to speak 
and read lips to some degree, but, 
over one hundred years of experience 
have indicated that the majority of 
deaf children do not learn to speak 
and read lips adequately. It is possible 
on these techniques as the sole basis 
of communication for educational and 
social purposes.” 

How have the experts answered 
these questions? Unfortunately, again, 
it is difficult to apply the findings of 
the experts on these problems. It is 
because each point of view has its 
defending experts. On this vital ques¬ 
tion of “methods of communication,” 
men and women of sirnilar intelligence, 
and length of experience with deaf 
children but with opposing opinions 


vigorously claim that it is their stand 
which is the correct one. 

The controversy over this question 
became so heated that J. Horn in a 
speech entitled “An outsider looks at 
deaf education,” said: 

“If I had my way I would take 
some of the most responsible, best 
trained teachers of high repute on 
each side of this controversy, lock 
them away from all distractions, pro¬ 
vide them with a constantly dimin¬ 
ishing food supply and require them, 
for the sake of the deaf children of 
the country to come to certain agree¬ 
ments.” (2) 

A more conservative plan, and one 
that I feel would be in agreement with, 
was suggested by J. Hankins who said: 

“The only organization able to 
cope with biased opinion and outright 
misrepresentation would be a nation¬ 
al research center applying the most 
precise statistical measurements to 
the problem.” (3) 

Hankins was careful to indicate that, 
while precise measurement was vital, 
it was also necessary to know where 
to look for some of the answers. He 
suggested that we investigate “. . . 
social and economic adjusmtent in after 
school life.” 

Probably my point of view has been 
best expressed by J. Long: 

“The place to test the success of an 
educational system is not in the 
schoolroom or in conversation over 
the social teacup, but out where men 
toil and earn their daily bread.” (4) 

It is in this area our “missing ex¬ 
perts” are needed. These experts are 
the deaf adults. Why is there not 
respect for, or at least some interest 
m, their point of view on the part 
of those responsible for educational 
programs? The deaf adult would know 
which educational experiences are val¬ 
uable to his social and vocational ad¬ 
justment. He and she could say what 
were the faults and benefits of the 
various aspects of the curriculum in 
terms of the problems faced in the 
adult world. 

I do not know what they would say, 
but I feel they should be heard. 
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The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long: Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. 
Votaw, 2778 South Xavier St., Denver 19, Colo. 

Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


MONTANA . . . 

The Great Falls Club of the Deaf 
gave a surprise buffet dinner in honor 
of Reno Wolfs hearing parents’ thir¬ 
tieth wedding anniversary in Sep¬ 
tember. The gala event was held at 
their home. All the guests contributed 
toward the dinner by bringing home¬ 
made food. The bachelors attending 
purchased a three-tier cake. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolf were presented some tele¬ 
vision tables. It was decided that since 
they had shown so much interest in the 
deaf people residing in the city, some 
of the kindness should be returned. 
Out of town guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Catron and sons, Darrell Robin¬ 
son, and Ronald Lamping. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Mullins took charge of 
the arrangements for the dinner. 

September 15 marked the opening 
of antelope season in Montana. Men 
from Great Falls who went out to try 
their luck were: Harold Johnson, Reno 
Wolf, Vernon Hippe, Richard Eide, 
and Robert LeMieux. The group head¬ 
ed to Lewistown, where they met Bob 
Catron, who took them to a good hunt¬ 
ing location. Vernon Hippe, Eide, and 
Wolf each bagged one. Better luck 
next time, Roco and Harold. 

Officers elected at the September 
meeting of the Great Falls Club of the 
Deaf were: Richard Mullins, president, 
second term; Flo Ellen Davisson, vice 
president; M. D. Garretson, secretary; 
Alan Barker, treasurer, second term. 

The wedding of Ramona Jensen and 
Bob Breshears was an event of No¬ 
vember. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Herbold had 
their grandhildren with them while 
their parents were busy moving to 
another house in Lewistown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Herbold 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Albert Christen¬ 
sen in Havre. They reported that the 
Christensen children, Sonia and James 
Nels, were fine. 

Our deep sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Ruby Erickson, whose father, Henry 
Allison Molohon, passed away Oc¬ 
tober 20 at the age of 89. He was 
well-known among the Illinois deaf 
people. 

Peggy Brooker of Canada was here 
visiting the school and was a guest 


at the apartment of the Mervin 
Garretsons. She was on her way home 
from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

The Robert LeMieuxs have moved 
to another apartment on Sixth Ave., 
North, near the Super Save Shopping 
Center and Kiwanis Park. The sur¬ 
roundings are n ice, especially for 
their little girl, Jan Tena. 

We were sorry to learn of the death 
of Everett Gilliam, husband of the 
former Hildegarde Wudel, both prod¬ 
ucts of the Montana School. He pass¬ 
ed away in the spring after a long 
illness. He is also survived by a 
young son. Hildegarde’s brother pro¬ 
ceeded him in death by a few months. 

Roy Tuggle attended he Montana 
Stockgrowers Convention in Butte and 
visited with the Bakers enroute. 

The long-legged bird left a daughter 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Catron. 

Louis Smith was one of the many 
laid off from the Butte mines last 
summer. He has been traveling the 
western states looking for work. Babe 
and four daughters left August 29 to 
make their home in Ironton, Min¬ 
nesota, until Louis can fine satisfactory 
employment. One more family is gone 
from Butte. They will be missed. 

Emerson Kelsey was killed in a 
mine accident in August. Our sym¬ 
pathy goes to his wife, the former 
Barbara Johnson, and five children. 

The Ed Bakers have joined Laura 
Manza on the St. James Hospital house¬ 
keeping staff. They enjoy their work 
and associations there very much. They 
and two of their children, Darlene and 
Alvin, visited in Bozeman not long ago 
and called on the Victor Lyons while 
there. Alvin, the Bakers’ thirteen year 
old son, won the KKLF-TV clown 
drawing contest in Butte twice this 
summer. He recevied several useful 
prizes. Darlene spent the summer 
amassing her fortune in West Yel¬ 
lowstone. Larry is employed on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and Gene 
had a trip by a private plane to and 
from Riverton, Wyoming, where he 
visited for a week. He had the thrill 
of battling a storm through the Teton 
Mountains on his way home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lappin and family 
of Lewistown were Butte visitors in 
August, calling on the Louis Smiths. 

Theresa Connors, a teacher at the 
Minnesota School who calls California 
home, was a recent Butte visitor. She 
is a former Montana School student. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart O’Hagen of 
Deer Lodge were frequent callers on 
Butte friends during the summer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Newton Shular are often in 
Whitehall. Mr. Shular’s mother is a 
teacher in one of the Whitehall schools 
this year and has moved into White¬ 
hall from Cardwell, where she spent 
several years as a teacher. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY . . . 

A lovely bridal shower was tendered 
Gloria Ammirati November 15 at the 
home of Marion Schlessinger with 
more than a dozen girl friends bearing 
armfuls of lovely and useful gifts. 
Gloria became Mrs. Ralph Epstein De¬ 
cember 14. Ralph is the brother of 
James Epstein and is employed by the 
New York Times. Every one joins in 
wishing the young couple all happi¬ 
ness. 

The Michael Boves are proudly dis¬ 
playing a second addition to the little 
family in the person of little Michael, 
Jr., who arrived during November. 
The baby, weighing eight and one-half 
pounds at birth, is the joy of his 
11-year-old sister, who is a student 
at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. 

Bruce Edward, seven pounds, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Barry Sch- 
wartzmann November 10. The Sch- 
wartzmanns have an older son and 
are to be congratulated on the two 
fine little boys. 

Eleanor Glenn and Lester Ziinet, 
formerly of Florida, were married in 
Rochester, Eleanor’s hometown, No¬ 
vember 2. They are currently spend¬ 
ing a three-weeks’ honeymoon down 
in Florida and will settle in Tenafly, 
New Jersey, upon their return. Con¬ 
gratulations! 

November 2 marked the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the New York H. A. D., 
and the occasion called for a cele¬ 
bration by way of a gala banquet. 
The food and the entertainment were 
excellent, and everyone who attended 
went away telling of a wonderful 
evening. 

Jeffrey Lewis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sammy Lewis, celebrated his third 
birthday with a party for his young 
friends. Susan Stern also turned three 
recently, and others with recent 
birthdays were June Ellen Rothen- 
berg and Eva Wiener’s son Joel. 
Happy birthday, everyone! 

Most recent victim of the flu has 
been Jimmy Stern, poor fellow! And 
Joseph Hines, Jr., considers himself a 
lucky guy. Joseph and his new car 
vrere in an accident up in Maryland 
not long ago. It was raining, and the 
road was slippery. However, Joseph 
came out unscathed, fortunately! 

BUFFALO . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mussem have 
moved into their beautiful new ranch- 
type home and are proud parents of 
a son. Dale, and twin daughters, Debra 
and Dawn. 

Nate Echolas has opened a dry 
cleaning business with his brother as 
partner. Many of the deaf are giving 
Nate their business, and from what 
we have heard he is doing an excellent 
job. Nate was one of our former 
basketball stars but retired after the 
national tourney in Los Angeles. By 
the time this gets into print, Nate’s 
wife will have given birth to their 
second child. We hope it’s a boy this 
time. 

The Buffalo Club of the Deaf 
sponsored its First Annual Autumn 
Ball on November 9, and this was the 
biggest social event ever to be held 
by the club. Chairman of this gala 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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affair was Dan Pordum, coach of the 
basketball team. It was Dan’s idea to 
have the ball, the proceeds to go to 
the basketball fund. Over 200 people 
attended. Dan’s committee who put in 
all their spare time to make the ball 
a huge success were his wife, Terry 
Pordum, Alice Guinane, John Salozzo, 
Frank Spano, John Krajna, and Emilo 
Rossi. The afternoon of the ball Buf¬ 
falo had an invitational tournament 
with four teams participating with the 
host in the event, the Pelicans of 
N.Y.C., Beaver Valley Club of Penna.; 
and Motor City of Detroit. In the 
opening game Motor City lost to 
Buffalo, 55 to 41. The Buffalo boys 
played without their coach, Dan, due 
to a snow storm which kept him from 
coming until the final game. The 
second game was won by the Pelicans 
from Beaver Valley, 87-84. The final 
game was an exciting one as Buffalo 
beat the Pelicans by the score of 
95 to 90. Quintin Amati, Hugo Guidi, 
and Tom Lorello formerly of the G. 
T.A.C. are now playing with the 
Pelicans. Buffalo has one new player, 
Francis Berst. About 100 fans showed 
up for the games. The evening of the 
ball guests came from as far as New 
York City, Beaver Valley, Penna., 
Philadelphia, Michigan, Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ontario, Syracuse, Roches¬ 
ter, and Rome. The ball was held at 
Washington Hall, which was decorated 
very beautifully. John Krajna was in 
charge of the dance and games. At 
10 p.m. that day Dan Pordum began 
the beauty contest to name a “Miss”, 
“Mrs.”, and “Grandma” of the dance. 
The “Miss” title went to a girl from 
Toronto, Canada. Yvonne Retger of 
Buffalo won the “Mrs.” title, and Mrs. 
Elmer Briel, Sr., of Buffalo won the 
“Grandma” honors. She is the mother 
of four deaf children and has nine 
grandchildren. 

A buffet supper was served at 
midnight under the skillful direction 
of Terry Pordum and Alice Guinane. 
Prizes given were a movie camera, 
some silverware, and ten prizes of $5 
each. President Joseph Goretta of the 
Buffalo Club presented the players, 
coach, and manager of the Buffalo 
Club with jackets given by the club 
to the team for their success last 
year in winning the N.Y. and the 
Eastern Tournaments. The ball lasted 
until 3 a.m., but many didn’t leave 
until the wee hour of 5 a.m. A 
wonderful time was had by all who 
attended. 

On Nov. 16 the players and coach 
of the Buffalo team motored to 
Detroit, Mich., to play against the 
Motor City team, winning 62-47. 

The election of officers took place 
on Nov. 17 at the club rooms. Officers 
for the coming year are: Richard 
Mishell, president; Chester Allis, vice- 
president; Dan Pordum, secretary for 
his second year; and Elmer Briel, Jr., 
treasurer for his second year. On Nov. 
19 the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Buffalo Club elected the following: 
Mrs. Carolyn Jodoin, president; Mary 
Diesler, vice president; and Eugenia 
Groboashis, secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA . . . 

When the U.S.S. President Harrison 
docked at Wilmington on Friday, Nov. 
2 2, the ship’s chief engineer, Ed 
DeMartini, came ashore on a five-day 
leave and was met by his fiancee, Iva 
Smallidge. And therein lies a tale, for 
there followed such a hustle and 
bustle as this old town has seldom 
seen. Engaged for months, Iva and 
Ed planned to be married during the 
five days, considering it ample time 
to tie the knot and all. However, it 
DOES take time to get married, as 
they discovered, and following a long 
wait in an even longer lineup at the 
license bureau on Saturday morning, 
the two of them picked up Julian 
and Lucille Gardner and drove like 
mad to Palm Springs to meet Caroline 
and George Taylor, Iva’s sister and 
brother-in law. Caroline, the only one 
of the six who seemed to keep her 
wits about her, suggested nearby 
Banning as the ideal place for the 
wedding, so off they sped to Banning 
where they rounded up a minister, 
and after much ado they finally re¬ 
cited their wedding vows at the Church 
of Christ in that city, with Caroline 
and George as maid-of-honor and 
best man. Julian served as chauffeur 
whilst Lucille did her best to lend 
moral support to the nervous bride. 

Following the ceremony the group 
relaxed over a sumptuous dinner at 
Banning’s swankiest restaurant. Then, 
on Monday, Iva and Ed boarded the 
President Harrison with John and 
Jerry Fail, Glen Orten, Ivan Nunn, 
and the Gardners tagging along to 
give them a rousing sendoff. They 
remained aboard, congratulating the 
newlyweds, until the ship sailed at 
midnight bearing Chief Ed and his 
Iva on a short honeymoon cruise 
which took them down to San Diego 
for Thanksgiving and up to San 
Francisco December 4. Following a 
visit with Ed’s mother and friends in 
San Francisco, Ed sailed away for 
Japan, and Iva returned home to 
Monterey Park to await Ed’s ship’s 
return in January. But before we 
wind up this account of the wedding, 
we are duty bound to tell you about 
Iva’s wedding ring. As all of you local 
lites probably know (you’ve been 
blinded by it for months), Iva’s en¬ 
gagement ring is a great one and a 
half carat sparkler. 

But . . . and this will kill ‘ya . • • 
take a good look at her wedding band 
before she gets the one Ed originally 
purchased . . . it’s a lulu! Where they 
got it you’ll never, never guess so 
we’il have to tell you. It cost the 
magnificent sum of one dollar and 
ninety-five cents plus tax at the 
nearest J. J. Newberry five and ten 
score. However, the ring served it’s 
purpose, and even after Iva gets the 
original wedding ring, you can just 
bet that dollar ninety-five ring from 
the five and ten sioie will be one of 
her most treasured possessions. And 
now, along with everyone else, we 
wish Iva and Ed a world of happiness 
together. Friends who have followed 
their romance since they met aboard 
the President Madison during Iva’s 
world tour in 1954 are right pleased 
and happy at the outcome, and one 



Mr. and Mrs. Ed DeMartini (Iva 
Smallidge) of Los Angeles aboard 
the President Harrison following 
their marriage at Banning, Calif., 
Ncv. 23. Photo was taken in the 
captain's cabin. Ed is chief engineer 
aboard the Harrison. 

look at Iva and Ed is enough to as¬ 
sure us all of their happiness. 

Hope Beasley would like all her 
friends to know her new address: 
5867 E. Gage Ave., Bell Gardens, 
Calif. Hope and young son, Dick, are 
now settled down with Dick attending 
a private school during the week and 
coming home for weekends with his 
mother. However, life is lonely, and 
time hangs heavy for Hope since the 
death of Earl last June. Friends are 
asked to write or call ... it will mean 
so much, really! 

We are in receipt of a letter from 
Robert Matthews of Garden Grove 
in which he tells of purchasing a bit of 
land upon which a duplex is being 
constructed. Bob goes further to say 
that he hopes the building will be 
completed in time for the wedding . . 

. all of which leaves us flabbergasted! 
Who is the girl. Bob . . . and when 
does the happy event take place? Don’t 
spring things on us like that all of 
a sudden! 

Victoria Cookson is now working 
days out at the Northrup aircraft 
plant in Inglewood after more than 
five years on the night shift. She 
really doesn’t think much of getting 
up before dawn and driving all the 
way to Inglewood from Long Beach, 
especially on foggy mornings. Since 
her return from the C.I.S.S. games 
in Italy, Victoria has been entertain- 
in,g her friends with some 600 feet 
of color films she took with her movie 
camera. 

The First Annual Salton Sea Out¬ 
board Marathon. Race took place down 
at Salton Sea November 10, and 
honorary race commodore was none 
other than Roy Rogers, the film star. 
Mr. Rogers promptly appointed Roy 
Sigman of Los Angeles as commander 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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of one of the two turn boats, al¬ 
though Roy feared that being deaf 
would prove a hindrance. However, 
Mr. Rogers felt otherwise, and Roy, we 
hear, really did fine that day, carry¬ 
ing out his duties right well aboard 
Turn Boat No. 2, an 18-foot custom 
cruiser with a Mercury Mark 75 
motor. Wife Minnie was along and 
made the acquaintance of the famous 
Mr. Rogers although Roy and the 
movie cowboy are longtime friends. 

It was something like the good old 
days November 23 when hundreds 
jammed the Los Angeles Club to see 
Roger Skinner’s first showing of 
movie films he took during his and 
Ruth’s recent trip to the International 
Games in Italy. Titled “Around Eu¬ 
rope in 80 Minutes”, the movie ran 80 
minutes, and everyone present truly 
enjoyed it. 

From San Diego comes news that 
Mr. and Mrs. White were hospitalized 
after being involved in an auto acci¬ 
dent. Mrs. White suffered cuts and a 
broken kneecap, and Mr. White’s wrist 
was broken in addition to cuts on one 
arm and leg. All are wishing them 
a rapid recovery. 

New homeowners around San Diego 
include the Marvin Thompsons and Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Neitzie. Marvin and 
Mary Ellen have promised themselves 
that they’ll stay home weekends for 
a while to get things in order and fix 
up the yard around the new place. So 
far, they have been working like 
beavers, taking time off only to trek 
up to Long Beach Nov. 9 for a night 
out and to Los Angeles Nov. 16 for the 
Morris Fahr’s 30th anniversary party. 
The Neitzies have been having quite 
a hectic time of it because, almost as 
soon as they moved in, they were 
given a housewarming by Earl Hinton. 
The weather turned bleak that Sunday 
of the party, but a good crowd showed 
up, including Leonard and Sally Meyer 
of Los Angeles and Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin O’Neal of Santa Ana. A few 
days later Mrs. Neitzie entered a 
hospital to undergo intestinal surgery 
and recovered so rapidly she returned 
to her job two weeks later whilst 
Vincent, the lucky guy, took off for 
Florida to bask in the warm sunshine. 

Saturday, November 16, started out 
like any other Saturday for Morris 
and Annabelle Fahr. It was only after 
several hours spent with the Odean 


If . ___ 

16mm. Sound Films 
with subtitles 

"ABRAHAM LINCOLN" 

with Walter Huston 
"Lady Windemere's Fan" 
Ronald Coleman—Irene Rich 
"Husbands and Lovers" 
Emil Jannings—Elizabeth Bergner 
Many others. Write for Free list 

NU-ART Films, Inc., 

Dept, for the Deaf, 

247 West 46th Street, 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Rasmussens at the home of Everett 
and Lenore Rattan that things began 
to happen. When it was suggested that 
they all drop in on Herb and Loel 
Schreiber, the Fahrs went along 
happily, all unaware that the Schreiber 
home was filled to overflowing with 
their friends who were gathered there 
to honor Morris and Annabelle upon 
the occasion of their 30th wedding 
anniversary. We learned that the Fahrs 
were married Nov. 11, 1927, and that 
the way to stay young is to be happily 
married! Needless to say, the Fahrs 
were pleasantly surprised and, in 
Annabelle’s own words, had the time 
of their lives with good friends all 
around them, including Dr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Burnes and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Jacobs of Oakland and the Marvin 
Thompsons and the Wayne Goughs of 
San Diego. Herb tells us the crowd 
chipped in for a cash gift, and many 
came bearing gaily-wrapped presents 
for the popular couple. Herb also 
promised photographs, but deadlines 
don’t wait . . . not even for Herb! 
We’ll send them in when, and if, he 
puts in an appearance. 

Just as this leaves our desk news 
comes of the sudden death of a beloved 
friend, Mrs. Simon (Ethel) Himmel- 
schein. Friends say death came Friday 
evening, November 22, and was due 
to a heart attack apparently. We are 
sorry were not able to include 
specific information at this time. 

OREGON . . . 

Mrs. Robert Jackson of Joplin, Mis¬ 
souri, and her son were visitors at the 
James Drake home recently. Mrs. 
Jackson had been visiting with friends 
and relatives in the Northwest. She 
had been staying a few days with her 
son, Robert, and his family in Portland 
before returning to her home in 
Joplin. Her son, Robert, is drama 
teacher at Grant High School. 

Stephen Ray arrived July 25 to 
make his home with his proud parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Fleck of Bay City, 
near Tillamook, Oregon. The little 
tyke weighed eight pounds and is 
their first child. 

Frank Miller of California has 
moved to Portland to make his home 
with his sister, Mrs. Ethel Huber. He 
has found employment. 

Dedication of the new boys’ dormi¬ 
tory at the state deaf school was held 
on August 18 in Salem. The 128-bed 
building was named in honor of Thure 
A. Lindstrom, Sr., a long time teacher 
who retired in 1954. Dr. Lindstrom was 
founder of the Oregon Association of 
the Deaf. He lost his hearing at the 
age of six before coming to this 
country from Sweden. The new dormi¬ 
tory was built at a cost of $553,141. 

Mary Erickson has sold her home in 
Portland and has moved to Bullhead, 
Arizona, to make her home with her 
son, Joe. 

Carl Bowman and his wife from Los 
Angeles, California, came up to Port¬ 
land Sept. 19 to visit with his mother, 
Mrs. Lula Peterson, and other relatives 
and friends for a few days. Carl is a 
music conductor and works for Walt 
Disney Studios. 

Births: To the Thomas Ulmers of 
Salem a daughter, Cheryl Ann, last 


May. To the Joe Stottses of Vancouver, 
Wash., a daughter, Joanne, in July. 

A large crowd was on hand No¬ 
vember 9 at the Annual Ladies Aid 
Fall Festival. The ladies served ham 
dinner smorgasbord style which turned 
out to be a big success. An interesting 
program was had afterwards and en¬ 
joyed by all who attended. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Osborne of Camas, Washington, 
who became the proud parents of a 
son on Sept. 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Poff of Van¬ 
couver, Washington, announced the 
arrival of Kerry Cole on Sept. 20. Mrs. 
Poff was formerly Jeanne Powell. Mr. 
Poff is a hearing man. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Ring an¬ 
nounced the arrival of their fifth child, 
Deborah Ruth, on Sept. 25. 

We were shocked to learn of the 
death of Dale Campbell of Spokane, 
Washington. We extend our sympathy 
to his wife. They had been married 
in June. 

Many of the Salem deaf attended 
the funeral of Elsie Hostetler of 
Brownsville, Oregon. She passed away 
Sept. 22. She would have been 82 
years old on Oct. 10. 

A bon voyage party was given in 
honor of Mrs. Rose Lowe on October 
4. Mrs. Lowe had made arrangements 
to leave on the S. S. “Orsova” October 
26 from Vancouver, B.C., for Tasmania, 
near Australia, to visit with her 
brother and his family for six months. 
She will sail back to the U.S.A. around 
April or May. We have enjoyed re¬ 
ceiving. interesting post cards and 
letters from her during her trip on 
the ship. When she arrives at Sydney, 
Australia, she will enplane for Tas¬ 
mania. 

Another bon voyage party was 
given in honor of Mrs. Lowe by Mrs. 
Marjorie Lowe Joens October 20. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Stack, who became the proud 
parents of a new daughter born to 
them on October 4 in Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Shepard an¬ 
nounced the arrival of a daughter, 
Sandra Helen, on Oct. 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Moxley and family 
have moved to their new home near 
Tigard, Oregon. Their house in Port¬ 
land was destroyed by fire last Janu¬ 
ary. 

A baby shower was given by Mrs. 
Ruth Foss at her home Nov. 3 for Mrs. 
Benjamin Docktor, who is expecting 
a little one in January. A large crowd 
gathered to shower the mother-to-be 
with many useful gifts for the baby- 
to-be. She has a boy, Terry, attending 
the deaf school in Salem. 

Mrs. Gloria Skalicky and Mr. Harold 
Godat were married on October 25. 

Mrs. James Drake, who has con¬ 
tributed Oregon news for quite some 
time writes that she cannot continue 
due to lack of time. However, she has 
induced another young woman to take 
her place. Miss Flora Johnson, 911 S. 
E. 26th Street, Portland 15, Oregon. 
We wish to thank Mrs. Drake for her 
kind help in the past and extend a 
cordial welcome to Miss Johnson. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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COLORADO . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Blankis and baby 
daughter, Vicky, of Colorado Springs, 
spent their week’s vacation during Oc¬ 
tober in visiting Carl’s family in 
Salida and then friends in Denver. 
Carl has been employed as one of the 
assistant cooks for the Swiss Chalet 
for a number of years. 

Sharon Scott and Ronnie Faucett 
were married in a surprise ceremony 
on October 19. The couple are making 
their home in Longmont, where both 
are employed. Congratulations. 

At the close of the school day on 
Friday, November 1, Thomas Fishier, 
instructor in printing at the Colorado 
School, took Bert Younger along with 
him to the latter’s home country. Oak 
Creek, for a weekend of hunting. They 
were fortunate in downing two does 
in the fair weather up there. 

The Pikes Peak Silent Club sponsor¬ 
ed its Halloween party in the Carpen¬ 
ter Hall in Colorado Springs on Oc¬ 
tober 26 with a good crowd, among 
which were some out-of-towners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Hoza, of Canon 
City, Jack Clair of Thornton, and his 
fiancee, Darlene Wilson of Boulder. 
Tony Quintana and Sally Acosta won 
the grand prizes in costumes. Re¬ 
freshments were prepared by the out¬ 
standing chef, Herman Butler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hardy and baby 
visited their families in Greeley and 
Gallon on Sunday and Monday, Oc¬ 
tober 12-13, and also visited Arthur 
Macy and his parents. Arthur is en¬ 
gaged to marry Evelyn Cutler in the 
near future. Evelyn reported she spent 
two weeks in California when she 
accompanied her grandmother on a 
trip there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford DeLiere, 
Colorado Springs, are the proud 
parents of their first son, born shortly 
after the first of September. Congrats. 

John Sebastian Fisher, Denver, 
passed away on November 8 at the 
age of 79. Funeral services and burial 
were held in Denver. Mr. Fisher was 
a member of Frat Div. No. 64 and 
formerly lived in Chicago before 
moving to Denver many years ago. 

James Davis, a Colorado School 
alumnus who had made his home in 
Toledo, Ohio, after leaving school, 
passed away in Denver in late Octo¬ 
ber after a long illness. Jim and his 
wife had made many trips to Denver 
to visit his parents. and relatives and 
had been living here for some time 
prior to his death. Funeral services 
were held in Denver, and burial was 
in Toledo. Our sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Davis. 

Richard Cecil, Denver, had an attack 
of polio in August and has been in 
the Colorado General Hospital. Richard 
has made a slow recovery but is able 
to go around in a wheel chair and is 
able to use his arms. 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace, 
having now lived with their youngest 
daughter, Betty, and her son, Jeff, in 
their new home at Littleton, Colo., 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Gr^ [Relaiji 

Operates lights in the home as well as 
a vibrator in mother’s bed to inform 
whenever hahy is actually crying. 
This device is TUNED to respond 
mainly to sounds of crying character¬ 
istics and does not give false signals 
from normal room sounds such as talk¬ 
ing, walking, etc. Hundreds of these 
are in constant use 24 hours of the day 
in homes of happy mothers and babies. 



oCummous fface 

Electric Switch Clock 

A beautiful white plastic bedroom 
clock, with switch installed by us to 
actuate vibrator, as well as lights. 
VERY EFFECTIVE and widely used 
by the deaf throughout the world to 
awaken them ON TIME. 



CDoor (Bell (Relayi 
Call Signal Sgstems 


These operate lights and vibrators 
whenever the door bell rings. Supplied 
in steady and flashing type signals 
with automatic turn off V 2 minute after 
bell rings. Made for use with one, two 
or three door bells. Can be supplied 
for connection to telephone auxiliary 
relay. 



Electric \)il>ralor 

A small rounded plastic device, to be 
placed under the sleeper’s pillow. Has 
a powerful vibration with a minimum 
of noise and when used in conjunction 
with our various control systems is 
very effective in awakening the deaf. 
Can also be used in sofa or strapped 
to chair legs. Cool in operation and 
will last for many years. 


NO NEED TO WEAR YOUR HEARING AID AT HOME IF YOU ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SIGNALING DEVICES TO NOTIFY YOU WHENEVER SOMEONE WANTS YOU. 

WRITE DEPARTMENT W 

ELECTRO VISION LABORATORY 

(Note New Location) 

41-08 45th Street Long Island City 4, N. Y. 

Established in electronics mfsr. field over 25 years. Makers of special sisnalinsT devices 
for the deaf for over 10 years. 
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over a year, celebrated their 45th 
wedding anniversary on October 9. 
Mrs. Grace accompanied the mission¬ 
ary on his regular monthly trip, first 
to Omaha, where they attended the 
synod meeting. After their stay in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs visiting 
friends and the state school for the 
deaf, they went on to Minneapolis by 
plane for the services for the deaf and 
visits. There they were surprised with 
a party in a club celebrating their 
45th anniversary, receiving a wedding 
cake with the numerals 45 on top, ice 
cream, and coffee. They received a 
purse, very much appreciated, from 
friends in the Twin Cities. They were 
surprised again with another wedding 
anniversary party with a cake and a 
basket with the numerals 45 on the 
handle, well-filled with money, from 
their friends in Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
Graces returned to Denver by plane. 

The Herb Votaws spent Sunday, 
November 9, in Colorado Springs 
visiting the Thomas Fishlers. 

The annual Halloween party at the 
S.A.C. Hall in Denver was well-attend¬ 
ed by visitors, members, and children 
on October 26. All enjoyed the games 
out on by Charles Billings and Rachel 
Warnich. Fred Schmidt captured first 
prize in costumes as his identity v/as 
not guessed by anyone. Fred was a 
beggar on a platform which he pushed 
around with his hands, and he had 
a little jar labeled “M.A.A.D. Fund” 
and collected quite a few dollars from 
us. Other winners were Juanita Greb, 
and Eddie Dowds. 

The S.A.C. sponsored the New Year’s 
Eve party this year for the benefit of 
the M.A.A.D. Fund. 

KANSAS . . . 

A large group of Wichitans with 
their sponsor. Rev. R. N. Gill, enjoyed 
an interesting eduational film and tour 
in the Gill Mortuary Oct. 31. The film 
was about the first mortuary in the 
U. S., and the visitors were invited 
to ask questions regarding the 
operations of the mortuary The Gill 
Mortuary donated fifty cents for each 
person present on the tour to the 
building fund of the Riverside Chris¬ 
tian Church, of which Rev. Gill is 
the pastor. You may think that Rev. 
Gill and Mr. Gill are related, but they 
are not. 

The I.O.O.F. hall in Wichita was 
filled with spooks, witches, strange 
animals, spacemen, etc., on Oct. 26. 
As it was a Halloween mask party 
put on by the Wichita Frats, Division 
No. 75, it was not easy to recognize 
these people, and the judges had an 
awful time deciding the awards 
in several classifications. Francis Brack 
was judged the mystery man; the 
best witch was Mrs. Clarence John¬ 
son; the best spook was Fred Walker; 
the best animal was Dorothy Stahmer, 
Tulsa, Okla.; the ugliest was Mr. 
Francis Brack. It was the largest mask 
party in many years, and everybody 
had a good time. The crowd numbered 
about 150. The children had their day, 


too, and were judged and awarded 
prizes for the best and other fitting 
costumes. All had good eats furnished 
by the committee. 

The Wichita peoople sympathize 
with Mrs. Harold Maisch on the loss 
of her unborn baby on Oct. 28. Bhe 
spent five days in a hospital and is 
convalescing nicely at home. 

Mrs. Alice McDonald, Toppenish, 
Washington, a former Wichitan, was 
in Wichita visiting her friends several 
weeks Bhe left on her trip on Oct. 
15 and visited in Chica,go before she 
spent a few days with her brother 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Reed 
at Neosho, Mo. Then she came to 
Wichita and was a house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Btanley Dibble. Bhe 
also spent a few days with Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Nanney at Newton. Bhe 
left for home on Nov. 16. It was nice 
seeing her again, and we hope she 
will visit us again next year 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Burgess moved 
to Kansas City, Mo., from Wichita 
Nov. 3. In Wichita he was assistant 
manager of the Wormser’s men’s hat 
store and was transferred to Kansas 
City to become manager of the com¬ 
pany store. The Wichitans will miss 
these fine people as they have been 
interested in the deaf and have learn¬ 
ed the sign language He wants to be 
a minister to the deaf some day. We 
wish them happiness in their new 
location. 

The Thomas Bcofield family, Wichi¬ 
ta, were ill with flu, and were glad it 
was not the Asian flu. They all have 
recovered. Not one Wichitan had the 
Asian flu, but there were a few sick 
with colds. 

Edward Barthel of Topeka was 
called home on Nov. 4. Mr. Barthel, 
aged 92 years, was born at Bebring- 
ville, Ont., Canada. He was educated 
in and graduated from the Ontario 
Bchool for the Deaf His trade was 
carpentry, and in Nortonville, Kans., 
he helped build the city public school. 
The Barthels were blessed with fifty- 
eight years of marriage and three 
daughters and two sons, who survive 
him. His wife passed away in 1954. 
He moved to Topeka seven years ago. 
He was a devoted Bible reader and 
was a member of the Lutheran 
Church. Funeral services were at 
Nortonville with the Rev. A. E. 
Ferber, Kansas City, officiating. He 
was interred at Nortonville. 

Mrs. Harry Bpruell, Wichita, re¬ 
ceived some shocking news on Nov. 
6, telling her of the untimely death 
of her father, Bwain Bolon, aged 90, 
at Bhenandoth, Iowa, on Nov. 3. His 
house got on fire, and he was unable 
to save himself. The inhaled smoke 
caused his death, and he was burned 
beyond recognition. Our sympathy is 
extended to Mrs. Bpruell on the loss 
of her father. 

A baby shower given by Mrs. Dean 
Vanatta and Mrs. James Wood for 
Mrs. Jean Bhort, daughter of the 
George Harmses, was held in the 
home of Mrs. Wood at Wichita on 
Nov. 7. The honoree received many 
nice gifts. Two outstanding gifts were 
a baby bed quilt with baby faces, 
embroidered by her mother, and a 
baby basket with attached legs. 



Hans Schroeder of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., official USA photographer at 
the International Games. He supplied 
the pictures appearing in the Sports 
Department of this issue. Schroeder 
is a free-lance photographer with 12 
years' experience. He graduated from 
the New York School of Modern 
Photography and is a product of the 
Fanwood (New York) School for the 
Deaf. His work has appeared in 
The Silent Worker on past occa¬ 
sions. Hans met a German lass at 
the Brussels Games in 1952 whom he 
married two years later. 

The Wichita Sewing Ladies had 
their annual bazaar at the W. A. D. 
hall on Nov. 9. While their articles 
were not as many as usual, most of 
them were new to the public. This 
time each member brought in example 
of her hobby for sale, and it was 
interesting to note the hobbies such 
as earrings and marblelized glasses 
or jars or straw cases for beauty 
needs. The cake raffle was the main 
attraction, with fourteen lovely cakes 
which were easily disposed of. They 
also sold good refreshments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ramsey of 
Olathe and Luther Taylor of Jackson¬ 
ville, Ill., were in the W. A. D. hall 
in Wichita visiting their friends on 
Nov. 9. 

In Kansas pheasant hunting season 
opened the second weekend of No¬ 
vember. The Great Bend area attracted 
Carl Munz, William Lichtenberger, and 
Dean Vanatta, all of Wichita, the 
same weekend. The nimrods came 
back, empty-handed. Kenneth Milner, 
Olathe; Frank LaRosk, Balina; and 
Robert Munz, Great Bend, were among 
hundreds of nimrods, and we under¬ 
stand Mr. LaRosh got one bird. 

Emily Mooberry, Goddard, is serving 
as a relief counselor in the primary 
building at the Kansas Bchool for the 
Deaf in Olathe this fall. We hope she 
likes her work. 

A birthday surprise for Emily 
Mooberry and Bhirley Adams took 
place at the apartment of Carol 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Hornbaker in Wichita on Oct. 19. They 
received pretty blouses. Another 
birthday surprise on Nov. 9 was for 
Doris Heil and Della Miller at the 
home of Lois Milleson and Darlene 
Everhart. The honorees were present¬ 
ed pullover sweaters. Norma Leep 
and Connie Roberts also were in the 
parties. Misses Lois Milleson, Connie 
Roberts, and Darlene Everhart are 
hearing girl friends of the above 
mentioned and are enthusiastically 
learning the manual alphabet and sign 
language. Lois Milleson and Darlene 
Everhart bowl with Doris Heil, Willa 
Field, and Mina Munz for the Alley 
Cats team in the women’s league. 

Mrs. Clarence Johnson, Wichita, 


received a two sad blows within nine 
days. Death took two of her brothers, 
Paul Wells on Nov. 2 and Euel Wells 
on Nov. 10. May God give them 
comfort in their hour of sorrow. We 
extend to her and her family our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Carol Hornbaker has started play¬ 
ing basketball with the First Baptist 
girls in the city church league in 
Wichita. 

Miss Miriam Field, Manhattan, spent 
the weekend of Nov. 9 with her 
sisters, Willa and Rae Field, i n 
Wichita. She attended the state con¬ 
vention of the Kansas Farm Bureau 
at Broadview Hotel Nov. 10-14. 

A farewell party for Joan Brook- 
sher took place in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Dailey in Hutchinson the 
third week of October. Miss Brook- 
sher is moving to Utah, where she 
expects to find employment. 


Newcomers in Wichita are numer¬ 
ous. Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Shy have 
moved from Galena. He is with the 
Mammel Super Market as a stock 
man. They live at 2715 S. Vassar St. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Sharpton have 
arrived from Georgia. He is a floor 
man with the Wichita Eagle. Their 
address is 4551 S. Osage., John Seglie 
hails from Pittsburg, Kansas. He is a 
mender on football uniforms at the 
Domestic Laundry. We are happy to 
have these new people with us and 
hope they like Wichita as well as we 
do. 

Miss Mina Munz, Wichita, enjoyed 
a visit with Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Fisher 
in Olathe the weekend of Nov. 16. 

Pauline Conwell, your reporter, had 
a nice visit with her father, L. M. 
Conwell, in Potwin on Nov. 16 and 
17. He had been away from home 
since before Easter. 


^ PLAN NOW TO ATTEND . . . 

® Deafdorris Greatest and Best Annual Sports Event! 

0 14th Annual 

^ A.A.A.D. National Championship Baskelball Tournament 

Sponsored by the 

(g) CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF — 70 W. Madison Street, 4th Floor 

® Wed., Thurs., Fri. and Sal., April 9-10-11-12,1958 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Sightseeing Tour _ $2.00 

First Round Games .. 2.50 

2nd Round Games _ 2.50 

3rd Round Games _ 2.50 

4th Round Games . 2.50 


Chan^pionship Finals _ 5.00 

Tourney Ball and Floor Show _ 5.00 

Program _ .50 

TOTAL _$22.50 


BUY A 

COMBINATION 

TICKET 

FOR ONLY 


Save 10,50! 



TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

WED., APRIL 9—All day registration at the Morrison Hotel, tournament headquarters . . . 
A.A.A.D. Executive Board Meeting 8:00 P.M. 

THURS., APRIL 10—All day registration on Mezzanine of the Morrison Hotel. A.AJIJ). delegates 
meeting, 9:00 A.M. . . . Sightseeing and other entertainment in the afternoon . . . Opening 
games of the 14th annual cage classic get under way at new $2,000,000 De Paul University 
Gymnasium, 1011 W. Belden, Chicago, Ill., 3:00 P.M. 

FRL, APRIL 11—A.A.A.D. Delegates meeting at 8:00 A.M. . . A.A.A.D. Hall of Fame Testimonial 
Luncheon at 12 Noon . . . Sightseeing in the afternoon . . . Second round gomes at De 
Paul Gymnasium, 3:00 P.M. 

SAT.* APRIL 12—Consolation and Championship Games at De Paul University Gym, at 12 Noon 
. . .Presentation of Trophies and other awards followed by a Professional Floor Show at 
the Terrace Casino, Hotel Morrison, 8:00 P.M. 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


0 FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: John Tubergen, S. Robey Burns or Leonard Warshawsky, 
care of the Chicago Club of the Deaf. 

0 HOTEL HEADQUARTERS: Morrison Hotel, just across from the Club! Special Rates to All Tourney Visitors 
TOURNEY GAMES AT NEW DE PAUL UNIVERSITY GYM (8 minutes from downtown Chicago) 

© ITS HOSPITABLE CHICAGO APRIL 9-I0-I1-12 


© 

© 

© 
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Sifting the Sands ... 


By Roger M. Folberg 

1648 Holmes Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


The three thousand letters never 
came, but the letters and cards that 
did come from John G. Issler of 
Buena Park, Calif.; Berton J. Leavitt 
of Lincoln, Neb.; Charlotte Collums 
of Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. S. H. 
Dorsey of Sioux City, Iowa; Stahl 
Butler of Lansing, Mich.; Durward C. 
Young of Hamilton, Mich.; and Carl 
B. Smith of St. Louis, Mo., were all 
thankfully * welcomed. 

And the time comes once again to 
sift the sandS'—to see what jewels of 
thought the mighty seas have cast 
upon the sandy shores. 

. I feel that quite a number of 
the deaf would appreciate the chance 
to acquire further skill and training 
in various vocations. It is true that 
some of this opportunity is available 
. . . for hearing persons, but many 
of these classes would be of limited 
value to many of the deaf.^’— Berton 
J. Leavitt. 

. . Send copies (of the August 
issue) to all Representatives (in Con¬ 
gress) . . . Surely they . . . will vote 
for income tax exemption for the 
deaf, vocational office men educated 
in the needs of the deaf, and the 
need for closing day schools of the 
oral type.” —John G. Issler. 

“We deaf people in Arkansas have 
tried to instigate a similar plan, but 
nothipg definite came out of the 
effort. With federal backing and an 
organized plan, my hopes for real 
results are high.”— Charlotte Collums. 

“M u s t comment on ... B. R. 
William s’ guest column . . . How 
many deaf children will be spared 
‘limited educations’, ‘emotional im¬ 
balances’, and ‘secondary disabilities’ 
—if understanding of the handicap of 
deafness is enlarged and pursued in 
directions which will reach the deaf 
child.”— Mrs. S. H. Dorsey. 

“Out of more than thirty years’ 
experience with the deaf, I see a 
very critical need for such a plan 
for regional vocational training centers 
for deaf adults. The need for such a 
facility is particularly acute in terms 
of rehabilitating the unschooled deaf 
man who has very little means of 
communication. Such a center in a 
school for the deaf, in addition to 
providing vocational skill, could pro¬ 
vide training for living for these most 


unfortunate deaf people . . .”—Stahl 
Butler. 

“Vocational centers set up is a very 
fine idea and I would be behind it 
100 per cent, hut ... of what value 
is vocational training if a follow up 
with job placement is not integrated 
into this program? ... If the deaf of 
the nation want to have jobs available 
for themselves and the future gener¬ 
ations of deaf to come, then their 
only hope is to get Congress to enact 
. . . a law which will give them the 
training, plus job placement, as the 
only way to get action is to have the 
plan in the legal codes of the nation 
and definitely the organization to get 
this enactment is the N-A.D . . .”— 
Durward C. Young. 

“Contact the legislators and gover¬ 
nors to grant bigger appropriations 
for highly qualified supervisors (in 
schools for the deaf) . . . plus a 
modernly equipped vocational school. 
The U.S. government should establish 
a large, diversified vocational school 
for the deaf and the hard-of-hearing.” 
—Excerpted from an article by Carl 
B. Smith. 

Let us hope that this is not the end 
and that others will appreciate the 
need for their support. The above 
letters have all been forwarded to 
Boyce Williams, in hopes that he will 
be able to show them to the right 
people in his efforts to convince the 
powers-that-be that better vocational 
training for the deaf is a genuine and 
urgent need. 

Must Boyce carry on the fight 
alone? Can’t you spare the time to 
drop us a postcard, saying what you 
think of the idea of vocational and 
personal adjustment centers for the 
deaf? 

‘Though it will probably force BBB 
to give me added space in this issue, 
I’ve a few more comments of my own. 

How many state schools for the 
deaf have full-time vocational guid¬ 
ance counselors? The type of man 
I have in mind is one who does 
nothing but keep constant watch over 
all the students in the school, giving 
all his time to seeing that each and 
every student is trained for the 
vocation or career in which he is 
most interested and for which he is 
most peculiarly fitted. This, of course. 


v.^ould not eliminate the present dire 
need for adult vocational training— 
such a need will never be entirely 
done away with. 

But the training and employment 
of such men by the schools would, I 
believe, drastically cut down on the 
number of graduates who come out 
in the world with little or no idea 
of what they wish to do, or what 
career they are most interested in 
following for the remainder of their 
lives. 

I fully realize that modern high 
school vocational education theory 
favors the “touch of this, sip of that, 
and taste of everything” method. 
Devoting one’s time in high school 
towards the preparation of only a 
single career is frowned upon—but it 
is not my intention to advocate this. 
Within reason, it is perfectly proper 
to encourage experimentation in high 
school . . . BUT . . . 

After the student has experimented, 
he needs mature adult counseling to 
assist him in making the final choice 
of a vocation or career. 

And this counseling requires highly- 
trained personnel. A teacher or 
principal, untrained in the techniques 
of counseling and the use of aptitude, 
vocational interest, and intelligence 
tests, cannot always do the job. More 
often, teachers and principals are so 
overburdened they cannot spare the 
time that thorough counseling de¬ 
mands. 

And the deaf child in a residential 
school, deprived of close parental 
supervision and interest through no 
fault of his own, desperately . . oh, 
how desperately . . . needs mature, 
skilled, intelligent counseling and 
guidance—not only in the vocational 
field but in the personal and emotional 
area as well. 

Nor can the supervisor substitute. 
Vocational counseling, for one thin,g, 
requires a person who has a good 
general knowledge of the world of 
v/ork. The supervisor, concerned 
primarily with discipline, has no time 
to inform himself and to keep him¬ 
self informed in a general way with 
the requirements of over thousands of 
occupations in our complex modern 
civilization. 

The chief difference that d i s- 
tinguishes the counselor from the 
teacher, principal, and supervisor is 
one of outlook. The teacher, et al, 
is concerned with the group. The 
counselor is concerned with the 
individual and in assisting him to 
learn to overcome his problems— 
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vocational and personal. In doing 
this, he must cooperate closely with 
the rest of the school’s staff. 

It is not my intention to insinuate 
that the teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in our schools for the 
deaf are not making any efforts at 
all to counsel the pupils. Hundreds 
of them are, and many are probably 
doing a good job. But I believe the 
job would be done much better and 
more thoroughly if each school em¬ 
ployed on its staff a trained, full¬ 
time counselor. 

And the adults, too, in the hoped- 
for vocational training set-up, will 
need a great deal of competent 
counseling, or much of the training 
given might to waste. 

The counselor, in this case, would 
probably assist in job placement, but 
he would also devote his time to 
checking on the progress of the train¬ 
ing being given, whether or not the 
course continues to hold the interest 
and enthusiasm of the individual, 
whether or not the individual shows 
the needed aptitude to find his place 
(and keep it) in the world of work, 
and, should the answers be in the 
negative, testing and counseling the 
individual in an effort to help him 
disover which vocation is the one 
most suitable to him. 

In a way, you might call the counse¬ 
lor the school psychologist—but he 
does not quite go that far. He is 
trained enough to recognize the more 
serious emotional disorders at their 
onset, but he would not try to treat 
them himself. Recognizing his own 
limitations, he refers them to a 
psychiatrist or psychologist. With the 
deaf, this would be admittedly diffi¬ 
cult—but I think some way could be 
worked out. 

Is this supposed to be something 
new? Shucks, no—many of my ideas 
come from a text written in 1939! 
Does that make me outdated? If you 
think so—I’d like to hear from you. 
If you don’t, and like the idea, tell 
the superintendent of your state 
school about it—and if he’s interested 
but lacks funds, tell your local repre¬ 
sentative in the state legislature about 
it. Competent counselors don’t come 
cheaply! 


Underwater Sign Language 

A complete and authentic commnnication sys- 
tern for the diver or anyone wantins: to learn 
the sign language. Over 200 basic signs are 
described and indexed. Some illustrated. 36 
pp. Postpaid, $1.60. V. A. BECKER, 36 Foss 
Avenue, San Anselmo, California. 





By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


Boyce R. Williams, writing in Roger 
Falberg’s column, indicated that I had 
prompted Roger to promote a regional 
training center for unschooled and 
underprivileged adults. Actually, Carl 
B. Smith prompted me. 

I admire Carl very much. As a result 
of study he is well informed; as a 
result of much reading he has develop¬ 
ed a natural language pattern. He is a 
good citizen because he is interested 
and concerned with the problems of 
the deaf and is willing to give his 
time and energy when needed. I have 
a long report from him regarding 
thirty-nine peddlers who called on him 
at his barber shop in four months. If 
and when I have the time and space, 
I would like to summarize his material 
and quote some paragraphs. 

♦ * * 

Roger Pickering. I haven’t written 
about him for some time. I think I 
left him at the University of Chicago, 
where he had a fellowship to work 
on his master of science degree. 

To summarize very briefly, Roger 
was a sharp boy with a natural langu¬ 
age pattern, and his mother smothered 
him with books. He was so far ahead 
of deaf children of his age that he 
did not adjust to them socially. Also, 
he was on an achievement level with 
children many years older. To meet 
this situation he was placed in public 
schools where he went through junior 
high, senior high, Kalamazoo College, 


and then to Chicago, making a fine 
record. Because his family was moving 
around when he was in high school, 
he stayed for a time in the Michigan 
School dormitory, where he learned 
to sign and where he made a nice ad¬ 
justment to deaf young people, often 
helping them with their study hall 
assignments. 

I met him again last spring. He was 
on his way to the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. He had completed all his 
course work for his Ph.D. and was on 
his way east to accept a fellowship to 
work off his thesis. 

4 : ♦ ♦ 

Joyce Anderson registered at West¬ 
ern Michigan University indicating her 
major as journalism. I was called to 
Kalamazoo to attend a meeting to con¬ 
sider a change of major for Joyce be¬ 
cause of her total deafness, but the 
matter was worked out before I got 
there. With good natural speech and 
only a fair ability to read lips, Joyce 
is getting along fine, is popular, and 
participates in university activities. 

When Joyce was a little girl, after 
she became deaf, she was brought to 
a Kalamazoo grade school that is ad¬ 
jacent to the day school there. She 
had two hours a day in the school 
for the deaf for one year, and that is 
all the special help she has ever had. 
* * * 

These are examples of young people 
who can make it in public schools. 



BOUND VOLUME IX 


Volume IX of THE SILENT WORKER is 
now available for those readers or sub¬ 
scribers wishing one of th'ese handsomely 
bound books may order it now. Volume IX 
contains the issues from September, 1956. 
through August, 1957. 

The books are strongly bound with blue 
cloth cover, and the purchaser’s name will 
be lettered in gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes for 
Volumes III. IV, V, VI, and VII. It will be 
necessary for readers desiring Volume I and 
IT to furnish their own copies for binding. 

The price per volume is $5.75 if subscribers 
furnish their own magazines, or $8.75 if 
they desire us to supply the magazines. 

Orders should be sent to . . . 

niie Silent Worker 

2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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Scenes from the VIII International Games at Milan, Italy 


The pictures on these pa^es, taken by Hans 
Schroeder, shows athletes in action and other 
views taken at the Eighth International Games 
for the Deaf. They are identified by numbers 
as follows: (1) John Smith of McCall, Idaho, 
double winner of the Brussels Games, leads the 
U.S.A. contingent in the Parade of Nations 
during the opening ceremonies. (2) N. Zdot of 
Russia (right) and Steve Kugel of New York 
posing after the final of the 10,000 meter run. 
Zdot won it in 32:19.4 for a new world’s record. 
Kugel’s second place time of 33:19.4 bettered the 
Games record of 33:14.2. (3) Three American 

shield wearers standing on the Victory Platform 

1 


after the springboard diving competition. They 
scored the only U. S. sweep. George Trudeau 
of Worcester, Mass., former New England AAU 
Junior and Senior springboard diving champion, 
won first place with 118.6 points. Robert Mont- 
front of Danville, Ill., was second, while Peter 
Hernandez of Arizona was third. (4) The U.S.A. 
contingent, after completing its march around the 
Milan Arena Civica, lines up in the center of the 
stadium in a column behind its shield and flag 
facing the Tribune of Honor. (5) Athletes from 
Germany, U.S.A., and Poland after the final of 
the 1,600 meter relay, which was won by the 
German foursome in 3:23.2 for a new world’s 

2 


record. The U.S.A. team, made up of Dennis 
Wernimont of Carroll, Iowa, Louis Cannon of 
New Orleans, La., Sheldon Freedman of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Jose Gonzales of Bakersfield, Calif., 
was second in 3:23.4, while the Polish team was 
third in 3:25,8. The German athlete second from 
right is C. Hille, who shattered the deaf world’s 
record in the 400 meter hurdles in 53.5. (6) 

Girl athletes from various communist satellite 
countries—East Germany, Poland, Rumania, and 
Hungary, (7) Russians waiting on bench for 
their turns in events. Thie woman second from 
left is an Amazonian who set the new world’s 
record in women’s track and field when she 

3 
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tossed the 8-pound iron ball 12.34 meters (40- 
plus feet) and hurled the discus 41.70 meters 
(136.78 feet). She is F. Antonowa. (8) J. Kolo- 
dziei of Poland in the middle holding his arms 
over shoulders of John Smith (left) and Sheldon 
Freedman after winniiiK the final of the 100 
meter dash in 11.4 seconds. Smith was second 
in 11.6, Freedman third in 11.6. Lavoy Killian 
of Oak Ridj?e, Tenn., placed fifth in 11.7. Smith 
later became the only American to take the 
200 meter title twice when he won it in 22.9 
seconds, tyinj? the Games record. Kolodziei was 
second, with the same time. Wernimont finish¬ 
ed third in 23 seconds, and Freedman was fifth 
in 23.4. (9) Standing on Victory Platform are 

first three place winners of mixed doubles tennis. 
They are K. Frederiksen and A. Slor of Den¬ 


8 



mark, first; A. Brooker and J. Corcoran of 
Great Britain, second; and Ruth Seeder of 
Austin Texas, and George Timchenko of Duarte 
Calif., third. Miss Frederiksen won three prold 
medals as she took the women’s singles wo¬ 
men’s doubles, and mixed doubles. (10) B. 
Brzoska of Poland at the finish of the 1,500 
meter run in the new Games record of 4:07.1. 
(11) Tom Ber^r. coach of the victorious U.S.A. 
men’s track and field team, and other American 
athletes with Soviet deaf contestants in a photo 
that may be of historical significance. They are 
the first deaf Americans to be photographed with 
Iron Curtain athletes in their first appearance 
to}?ether on a field of sport. (12) C. Hille of 
Germany, anchor man, brintrs baton home first 


9 



in 1,600 meter relay. Anchor man for U.S.A. is 
Dennis Wernimont. (13) Towerinj? John L. Jack- 
son of Little Rock, Ark., captain of the U.S.A. 
basketball team, stands on the Victory Platform 
holding gold medals for his teammates. On 
second place platform is captain of the Belgian 
(luint, and third is the Italian captain. (14) 
Officers conducting meeting of the Comite 
International des Sports Silencieux (CISS). Left 
to right, D. Vukotic of Yugoslavia, board mem¬ 
ber; Antoine Dresse of Belgium, secretary-treas¬ 
urer; J. P. Nielsen of Denmark, president; 
S. Robey Burns of Chicago. Ill., board member. 
Other board members who did not appear for 
the picture are O. Dahlgren of Sweden, S. 
Nowicki of Poland, and U. Lehtimaki of Finland. 
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Most of the 64 golfers who came from ten states and Canada as they gathered on the practice gpen of Woodside 
golf course in Des Moines, Iowa, for the annual group picture. The little boy to the left is Stephen Deurmyer, 9, 

son and caddy of Champion Herb, shown kneeling behind him. 


Nebraska's Deurmyer Wins Fifth MDGA Golf Championship 


Herbert Deurmyer, a product of the 
Cornhusker state, racked up his fifth 
Midwest Deaf Golf Association cham¬ 
pionship on August 3-4, when he con¬ 
quered the narrow fairways of Des 
Moines’ sun-parched, tree-infested 
Woodside golf course in 77-78—155. 
The victory marked Herb’s fifth title 
win in seven MDGA tournaments he 
has entered since 1949. 

A pre-tourney favorite, the rhythmic 
swinging Lincoln, Neb., golfer was 
pressed to shoot his best to win over 
Jack Kunz of St. Paul by a single 
stroke when Kunz cut Deurmyer’s lead 
of three strokes at the turn of the 
final round. Herb nursed his one- 
stroke margin through the last seven 
holes as they matched stroke for 
stroke. Kunz, a power-hitting redhead 
who won last year’s tourney at Cam¬ 
bridge, Wis., pummelled his way 
around in 78-78—156 to finish second. 

Tee-off time on Saturday found the 
64 contestants from 10 states and 
Canada ready and itching to swing 
away as the tenth annual 36-hole tour¬ 
nament got started. Among those from 
outside the midwest area were Dan 
Michaels, Joe Tetnowski, Francis Berst, 
John Fieri, and Thomas Hinchey, all 
from the state of New York; Richard 
Caswell, Hyattsville, Md.; George D’- 
Amore, Erie, Pa.; and William May- 
field of Ontario, Canada, who brought 
along his attractive wife. 

Although Woodside measures only 
6059 (37-34—71) yards minus sand 

traps, with a small but menacing pond 
bordering the front of No. 16, it was 
one of the roughest layouts in the 
annals of the MDGA. It provided a 
challenge where consistent, accurate 
hitting and iron nerves were prime 
requisities to produce a respectable 


score. Only Deurmyer and Kunz were 
able to shoot in the 70’s. 

Like the recent U. S. Open, where 
the Hogans and Middlecoffs failed to 
qualify for the championship show¬ 
down, the MDGA, too, witnessed a 
similar occurence—the failing to quali¬ 
fy for the championship flight by 
perennial and prominent golfers. 
Among the casualties were former 
champion Ray Kessenich of Madison, 
Wis., Frank Sullivan of Chicago, cigar¬ 
smoking Joe Tetnowski of Depew, 
N. Y., brawny Jasper Colianni of Min¬ 
neapolis, and Buffalo’s southpaw, Dan 
Michaels. 

Unconsciously trying to steer the ball 
instead of simply firing away was 
evident in the form of the golfers as 
they adjusted their grip and stance 
anticipating a straighter ball, to hit 
around dog legs or over ever-present 
trees. After hectic, nerve-wracking 
moments through fairways often no 
wider than a two-way thoroughfare, 
pressure on the greens was so great 
shaky putting accounted for missed 
two-, three- and four-footers. The 
majority of the entrants had rounds of 
93 and over. 

Only two-time winner Clyde Heber- 
lein threatened to catch the leaders as 
he was playing only one-over par golf 
going onto the seventh tee of the final 
round. Disaster struck when he sliced 
his second after a topped tee shot. 
The ball landed behind a tree near 
the seventh green. He bogied that hole. 
After a good drive down the No. 8 
fairway his second again veered off 
to the right and into dense woods. 
Getting out cost him another two 
strokes and a double bogey to elimin¬ 
ate him from the chase. 


Wilbur Sawhill, mem,ber of the host 
committee and playing on his home 
course, fired steady golf in posting 
81-82—163 to tie Heberlein, forcing 
a playoff for third place trophy. Heber¬ 
lein conceded the second hole of the 
playoff to Sawhill when his third 
rolled several feet away from the pin 
whereas Sawhill’s brilliantly-executed 
third shot was already on and only 
inches from the cup. 

Youthful Art Gendreau of Hopkins, 
Minn., put together rounds of 82-85— 
167, good for fifth place and two 
strokes ahead of Bob Lindberg of Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. Lindberg, runner-up to 
Kunz at Cambridge, eliminated him¬ 
self from contention by occasional bad 
chipping and a cool putter. 

The 1954 Champion Ray Kessenich 
experienced a slump and carded what 
was considered nauseating to his cali¬ 
ber of golf—a 93 in the qualifying 
round Saturday. After a corrective 
tip from Jack Kunz, he promptly shot 
a desirable 83 for a total of 176 and 
the first flight crown despite a pain¬ 
fully mashed index finger suffered in 
attempting to unfold a rollaway bed 
in his motel. Second place in the 
first flight went to John Fieri of 
Snyder, N. Y., and his 179. 

Des Moines’ Roger Dempewolf took 
the second flight honors with a one- 
stroke edge over Frank Sullivan 187 
to 188. Robert Barr of Mazon, Ill., led 
the third flight group to win by nine 
shots over Guy Kelly of Darien, Wis., 
208 to 217. 

The Des Moines team of Sawhill, 
Hill, Nelson, and Froehle won the 
four-man team trophy going away from 
Minneapolis with 34 strokes to spare. 
The two-day combined efforts of all 
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64 golfers produced a best ball of 63 
strokes. 

Besides the MDGA team and Larry 
N. Yolles traveling trophy, other tro¬ 
phies awarded at the meet were don¬ 
ated by the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf, Des Moines Division N.F.S.D. 
No. 77, Mascia (Mason City, Iowa) 
Club, and the Des Moines Silent Club. 
Merchandise prizes were secured 
through the efforts of the host com¬ 
mittee and from a small percentage 
of the entry fee. 

The banquet Saturday night was the 
highlight of the two-day MDGA meet. 
Well over 155 golfers and friends en¬ 
joyed the informal gathering that had 
Frank B. Sullivan, president of the 
MDGA, and Thomas Hinchey of 
Syracuse, N. Y., as principal speakers. 
Dinner was served buffet style, and 
afterwards 40 prizes were given to 
lucky ticket holders. 

Officers elected for 1958 were Frank 
B. Sullivan, president; Philip Zola, 
Milwaukee, vice president; and Wilbur 
Sawhill, secretary-treasurer. Ed Hans 
of Des Moines was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board of directors. Mil¬ 
waukee will be host to the 1958 meet, 
and St. Paul was awarded the 1959 
meet, tentatively scheduled near White 
Bear Lake. 


Resulls of 1957 MDGA Tournament 


Woodside Golf Course, Des Moines, Iowa, August 3-4 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


1. H. Deurmyer, Lincoln, Neb. 

2. J. Kunz, St. Paul Minn. 

3. W. Sawhill*, Des Moines, Iowa 

4. C. Heberlein, Cambridge, Wis. 

5. A. Gendreau, Hopkins, Minn. 

6. R. Lindberg, Lincoln, Neb. 

7. D. Hill, Des Moines, Iowa 

8. R. Opseth, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

9. G. Bachman, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

10. D. Froehle, Des Moines, Iowa 

11. S. Bentley, Akron, Ohio 

12. J. Vertz, Madison, Wis. 


77- 78—155 

78- 78—156 

82- 81—163 

83- 80—163 

82- 85—167 

83- 86—169 

88- 90—178 

89- 90—179 

89- 95—184 

88- 98—186 

90- 97—187 

89- 98—187 


♦Sawhill won play-off for third place trophy. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


FIRST FLIGHT 


R. Kessenich, Madison, Wis. 

J. Pieri, Snyder, New York 
R. Sipek, Downers Grove, Ill. 

J. Colianni, Minneapolis Minn. 

D. Nelson, Des Moines, Iowa 
J. Tetnowski, Depew, N. Y. 

D. Michaels, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Dye, Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. Hans, Des Moines, Iowa 

L. Mendenhall, Des Moines, Iowa 
G. D’Am,ore, Erie, Pa. 

K. Niklaus, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

P. Zola, Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. Berst, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. 


93- 83—176 

94- 85—179 

91- 93_184 
94-91—185 

92- 94—186 
94-93—187 

93- 95—188 
96-92—188 

92- 97—189 

93- 96—189 

94- 95—189 
96-98—194 

95- 99—194 

96- 99—195 
95-102—197 


7-8, 9-10-11, 12-13 ended in ties. 


Trophy, aluminum cot 
Trophy, picnic table 
Trophy, aluminum chr. 
Aluminum chair 
Golf cart 
Ice cream freezer 
Suitcase 
Cushion robe 
Club bag 
Step stool 
Beach mattress 
Field glasses 


Trophy, aluminum chr. 
Trophy, club bag 
Medal, picnic table 
Cushion robe 
Aluminum chair 
Shaving kit 
Electric fan 
Golf cart 
Step stool 
Table lamp 
Shaving kit 
Beach mattress 
Camp chair 
All-weather jacket 
Water jug 


The 13th Annual 

Midwest Athletic Association of the Deaf 

BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

FEBRUARY 21 and 22, 1958 
Denver, Colorado 

I HEADQUARTERS: The Albany Hotel 

I OPEN HOUSE: Thursday and Friday at S.A.C.D. Hall 
I 3112 West Colfax 

I TOURNAMENT BALL: Saturday Evening, Feb. 22, Albany Hotel 

For Information Write— 

DON WARNICK HARRIETT B. VOTAW 

7271 Canosa Court OR 2778 South Xavier Street 

Denver, Colorado Denver, Colorado 
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Occupational Survey Tops Quota 

On November 1 the work of collect¬ 
ing data for the Occupational Survey 
was completed and a total of 10,248 
completed forms had been received at 
the N.A.D. office. The quotas estab¬ 
lished for the different states at the 
beginning of the survey totaled 10,204. 
Some interesting observations could be 
recorded from a perusal of the totals 
received from each state, but, for lack 
of space in this issue, this will have 
to come later. To the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf go the honors for having turned 
in the highest number of forms—716. 
Ohio follows with 626, and New York 
is a close third with 614. 

All completed forms are now in the 
hands of Dr. Anders S. Lunde, at Gal- 
laudet College, who will carry out the 
work of tabulating and preparing a 
report on the study. 

Following is the latest report issued 
by the N.A.D. showing the quotas and 
the number received from each state: 


Stale Quota Received 


Alabama ___ 

.. 205 

439 

Arizona ___ 

.. 65 

80 

Arkansas _ 

.. 125 

126 

California __ 

.. 850 

449 

Colorado ... 

.. 95 

245 

Connecticut _ 

.. 145 

259 

Delaware ... 

.. 25 

10 

Dist. of Col.... 

.. 55 

109 

Florida _ 

.. 235 

208 

Georgia ... 

.. 240 

230 

Idaho .... 

^ 40 

99 

Illinois ___ 

.. 600 

292 

Indiana .. 

275 

298 

Iowa .. 

.. 170 

197 

Kansas .. 

.. 135 

246 

Kentucky .. 

.. 200 

141 

Louisiana —. 

.. 195 

107 

Maine _ 

65 

13 

Maryland _ 

. 170 

125 

Massachusetts _ 

- 325 

181 

Michigan _ 

460 

502 

Minnesota __ 

.. 210 

272 

Mississippi _ 

.. 145 

118 

Missouri . 

.. 275 

268 

Montana _ 

... 40 

70 

Nebraska ... 

. 90 

141 

Nevada —.. 

.. 15 

— 

New Hampshire _ 

.. 35 

15 

New Jersey .. 

... 350 

165 

New Mexico - 

... 50 

79 

New York .— 

1000 

614 

North Carolina _ 

. 275 

242 

North Dakota _ 

. 40 

93 

Ohio --- 

... 560 

626 

Oklahoma ... 

... 150 

315 

Oregon ___ 

... 105 

168 

Pennsylvania _ 

... 700 

716 

Rhode Island -__ 

... 55 

44 

South Carolina ... 

... 145 

192 

South Dakota . 

... 45 

21 

Tennessee - 

... 220 

304 

Texas .. 

... 550 

447 

Utah __ 

... 50 

89 

Vermont _ 

... 25 

20 

Virginia ——-. 

... 235 

145 

Washington - 

... 170 

184 

West Virginia - 

... 130 

107 

Wisconsin . 

... 240 

380 

Wyoming - 

... 20 

13 

TOTALS ..- 

10,204 

10,248 
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CHECKMATE! 


By "Loco" Ladner 


When the October-November issue 
appeared without the usual chess col¬ 
umn, several of our readers assumed 
that The Silent Worker had decided 
to eliminate waste space. No such luck, 
and we are still facing a typewriter 
wondering what to say this month. 
“Happy New Year” seems appropriate, 
but the magazine may appear late, 
and even without this column, so we 
will refrain from thus greeting our 
readers. 

At this date it seems certain that, 
at long last, Juan Font will attain his 
goal of national champion of the deaf 
postal players. We know he has been 
studying each game with utmost care 
and consulting various tomes and pam¬ 
phlets to find the best lines of play. 
His research and analysis have paid 
dividends. This month we are present¬ 
ing one of his games that we feel 
merits special study by all students of 
the royal game. 


White: Juan F. Font 

Ruy 

1. P-K4 P-K4 1 

2 . N-KB3 N-QB3 

3. B-N5 P-QR3 

4. B-R4 N-B3 

5. 0-0 B-K2 

6 . P-Q4 (a) PxP 

7. R-Kl P-QN4 

8 . P-K5 N-Q4 (b) 

9. B-N3 N-N3 

10. NxP NxN 

11. QxN P-QB4 (c) 

12. Q-KN4 P-B5 (d) 

13. QxNP R-Bl 

14. B-R6 B-B4 

15. N-B3 B-N2 


Black: Emil Ladner 

Lopez 

16. N-K4 BxN 

17. RxB Q-K2 

18. QxRP 0-0-0 

19. BxR QxB (e) 

20. P-QB3 PxB 

21. PxP K-N2 

22. P-QN4 P-B4 

23. PxB QxP 

24. R-KB4 QxKP 

26. QxBP Q-Q3 

26. R-Q4 Q-R3 

27. Q-B4 Q-N2 

28. R-Q6 R-KBl 

29. Q-Q4 Re.signs (f) 


Notes by the Chess Editor: 

(a) The Centre Attack 

(b) Probably a better continuation 
was 8. . .NxP; 9. RxN, P-Q3; 10. R-N5, 
PxB; 11. RxP, N-R4 

(c) To trap the Bishop at the risk 
of exposing the King’s position to 
violent attack. 

(d) As they say, “The die is cast.” 

(e) Black planned all along to capture 
RxB but somehow wrote QxB on the 
postal while writing RxB on his own 
score. Probably would not have 
changed the outcome. 

(f) Nothing else to do. White played 
aggressively all the way to win de¬ 
servedly. 

Third National Tournament 

Results have been very slow coming 
in because the players are striving to 


win the remaining games to better 
their position in the final standings. 
As of this date, Juan Font leads with 
141 / 2 - 11/2 as he and Shipley drew. With 
two games to play, Juan could lose 
both and yet get no worse than a tie 
for first. But he won’t lose both. In 
the tremendous struggle for the second 
position are five players: Leitson, Kan- 
napell, Stevenson, Chauvenet, and 
Ladner. Their scores respectively are 
12-5; 81 / 2 - 41 / 2 ; 9-5; IO 1 / 2 - 41 / 2 ; 81 / 2 - 21 / 2 . 
Stevenson and Leitson drew both their 
games. Larry holds a pawn advantage 
in his final game with Ladner and has 
the draw in hand. Kannapell is slug¬ 
ging with both fists to retrive his 
losing game with Loco, and if he con¬ 
nects! Stevenson is a logical candidate 
for inclusion in the Hall of Fame for 
Deaf Chess Players, and he is giving 
it a good try in this tournament. His 
many friends sympathize with him in 
his loss of an eye in a hunting acci¬ 
dent during the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Russ Chauvenet will finish high up as 
usual. He has scored against all the 
top players except one, and he may yet 
do that. Loco seems in a fine position 
to finish strong, but that is an illusion. 
He has several losing games to try 
and salvage and the odds are against 
him. 


Problem 

BLACK 



Answer to the problem appearing in 
the December issue is R-N2. 
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Tlational ^Association o f the Q)eaf 


Byron B. Bumes, President 

The first state-wide conference on 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi-' 
capped, the theme of which was “Full 
Integration of the Physically Handi¬ 
capped into the Community” was held 
in Sacramento, California, November 
12, 13, and 14, 1957. Invitations were 
sent to various groups, including all 
professional organizations representing 
the various disciplines, state-wide and 
local voluntary groups, rehabilitation 
facilities and the like. The conference 
has as its objective an assessment of 
resources and explorations of unmet 
needs. Approximately 500 people from 
various agencies attended the confer¬ 
ence. The National Association of the 
Deaf was invited to participate and in 
view of the limited representation the 
deaf have at conferences of this kind, 
it was felt that even though this was 
not on a national level, it afforded the 
N.A.D. the opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted with other groups and agen¬ 
cies which are working for the deaf 
and to apprise them of the existence 
of the N.A.D. and the views of the 
people it represents. For these reasons, 
Mrs. Delta H. Martin, office manager, 
attended the conference. 

The conference was opened by a 
banquet on Tuesday evening, Novem¬ 
ber 12. Henry Kessler, M.D., Director 
of Kessler Institute of Rehabilitation, 
New Jersey, was the keynote speaker. 
His words inspred a great deal of 
creative thinking. 

The following day, Wednesday, No¬ 
vember 13, and the morning of Thurs¬ 
day, November 14, were spent in dis¬ 
cussion groups. There were 20 discus¬ 
sion groups, each consisting of about 
25 representatives. Each group was 
asked to submit a summary of recom¬ 
mendations to the planning committee 
for distribution at the closing session. 
Among the many ideas presented by 
the conference, the following recom¬ 
mendations are felt to be most closely 
related to the problems of the deaf: 

Specific Services 

For the best service to individuals 
undergoing rehabilitation, the informa¬ 
tion about them should be obtanied 
from the best possible sources, even 
when this requires time, effort, new 
ideas, and imagination, and that refer¬ 
rals should be planned for the individ¬ 
ual’s benefit and not for the conveni¬ 
ence of an agency. 

State, county, and municipal civil 
service requirements be reviewed and 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 

reclassified if they exclude employ¬ 
ment of a person who has a handicap 
which is not in conflict with job and 
the potential employee has competen¬ 
cies for the job. 

Consideration should be given to 
placement of physically handicapped 
people on advisory and executive com¬ 
mittees of private and public agencies 
concerned with rehabilitation, to direct¬ 
ly represent the handicapped them¬ 
selves. They should be otherwise 
qualified outside of their being handi¬ 
capped. 

Community Coordination 

It is recognized that many different 
agencies and groups are providing 
some services for rehabilitation in most 
communities and that frequently each 
group is not aware of the programs 
or objectives of others resulting in 
duplication, overlapping and gaps in 
services, it is recommended that in 
each comnxunity some coordinating 
agency be developed to include all 
groups with an interest in rehabilita¬ 
tion, including the handicapped, them¬ 
selves, either as part of a broader 
health or health and welfare council 
or as a separate rehabilitation council. 

Research 

Certain aspects of the workmen’s 
compensation laws are believed to be 
roadblocks to the rehabilitation of the 
disabled and the employment of the 
physically handicapped in private in¬ 
dustry. Recommendation: That a study 
be undertaken by a group of experts 
to determine what, if any, these road¬ 
blocks are, why they impede employ¬ 
ment of the handicapped, and how they 
can best be removed. 

A research study be made to deter¬ 
mine if there are additional costs to 
the employer for retirement benefits, 
health, accident, and welfare benefits, 
or other fringe benefits related to the 
hiring of the physically disabled. 

Public Relations 

In order that the number of the dis¬ 
abled be diminished and that those 
actually disabled may be better inte¬ 
grated into our social and economic 
life we recommend that a continuous 
educational and publicity program be 
directed to the general public and 
specifically to (1) labor, (2) employers, 
(3) insurance carriers, (4) women’s 
clubs and service clubs, (5) women’s 
magazines and trade organizations, and 


(6) schools. In disseminating informa¬ 
tion to these various media, care must 
be taken that information shall not be 
general but relevant to the individual 
group’s potential avenues of contribu¬ 
tion toward rehabilitation. 

Legislation 

Experience, having shown that our 
workmen’s compensation law has come 
to be a serious deterent to the employ¬ 
ment of increasingly large classes of 
handicapped people, it is recommended 
that the Governor’s Conference recom¬ 
mend to the state legislature that 
laws be enacted declaring that the 
public policy of this state favors the 
employment of the handicapped, and 
amending our workmen’s compensation 
law as may be necessary to remove 
the obstacles to such employment. 

In view of the magnitude of the 
unmet needs and the seriousness of 
the responsibilities of the public agency 
in rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
every effort to increase the financial 
support to at least the amount which 
our federal government has made 
available on a matching basis. Further¬ 
more, all agencies, public and private, 
should be given strong support that 
they may more effectively carry out 
their responsibilities. 

The participants of the conference 
were asked to make recommendations 
of a general nature in order that all 
phases of rehabilitation might be 
covered. It is interesting to note that 
other handicapped groups have many 
of the same problems and difficulties 
in public relations as the deaf. 

The conference was closed on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon by distribution of the 
summary of recommendations made 
by the various discussion groups and 
messages by Dr. Mary Switzer, director. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and Dr. Francis W. Doyle, 
deputy director of education, and chief. 
Division of Special Schools and Ser¬ 
vices. 

> , _ ■■ > 

COVER PICTURE 

The picture on the cover this 
month shows two United States 
athletes on the Victory Platform at 
the International Games. Dennis 
Wernimont occupies the winner's 
position after winning the 400-meter 
race in 49.7 for a world record. 
His photo-finish triumph was an 
inspiration to the U, S. athletes. 
W. Pederson, also timed at 49.7, was 
second. John Smith, winner of this 
event in the Brussels meet, was 
third in 50.6. 
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Hugo 
West 
Ronini 


fJchunhoff 2236-1 

Virginia School for Deaf and Blind 

y, West Virginia 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wiflbliMr ^ adTSilise iu this dirsetorf should writs to Tko Silent Worket/ 
249S Shnituck Asenue# Borkoley 4 . CoUIm for Informalion. 


AKRON CLUB OF THK DBAF. Ine. 
144 B. Kxchaii«« Str««t 
Akron 4» Ohio 

Akron, Crossroado of the Deaf 


CNICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illlnob 
Visitors Always Welcome 


ScHRIST CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
i: E. 25th and Payne Ave. 

: Ist and 2rd Friday eyenlngs 

Rev. Theo. Frederklng. Pastor 
\ Services Every Svnday 


\ CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
; 1311 West 6th Street, Cleveland It, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.ni. Sat., Snn.. and EoBdnsrs 
V Duke Connell, Secretary 


ii COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
• 138V2 Bast Spring Stroot 

ji Colombus, Ohio 

f 0|>en Wed., Fri., and Sat. Evenings 
i Mrs. Alice M. Uren, Secretary 


\ EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

I 645 Wo8t Grand Ave., Oakland. California 
I 4 day»-~closed Mon., Tnes., Thnrs. 

h John Galvan, Secretary 

'i ___ 

I ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
I 167 Vfe West tth Street 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
I Open Every Weekend 

I John C. Dolph, Secretary 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

I 205 Sayford Street 

1 Harrisbnrg, Pennsylvania 

dub Room open Wed., Fri.. Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays 

i Fbr information write Clinten K, Weiss, Secy. 


HARTFORD CLUB OP THE DEAF, Inc. 
k 1127 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

I Visiters Welcome — Fri. and Sat. Evenings 
r Sunday afternoon and evening 

KRaaksess meetings first Sunday of the month. 
Margaret Bandy, Secrotary 


f HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 

; f.W.C.A., 633 Fifth Ave„ Huntington, W. Va. 
Social and Meeting at 7:00 pan. 

Second Saturday of each month. 

Out of town visitors elwaya welcome. 
'^Friendliest Club in the Stete'' 

Mr. A. G. Bills, President 
Mr. J. A. Pring, Seerotary 
C. A O. Freight Office, Huntington, W. Va, 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Regular businesa meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 

Open Nightly and All Day Week-ends 
Carl E. Jacobs, Secretory 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719% Truest St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgette Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmee Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsyhraiiia 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
835 Locust Avenue 
Loiig Beach, California 
Events once a month 
Address all eeiumunieations to 
Mrs. Geraldine Pail, Secy. 

344 Janice Street 
; North Long Beach 5, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 2, N.F.E.E. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218% So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stalle, Secretary 
446 Miriam Way,-Route 1, Colton, Celil. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Mym C. Warren 


MOTOR CITY ASSN. OP THE DEAF, WNC. 

Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 
2540 Park Ave., Suite 1. 2, 3, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Doer opea at 7:30 p.m., close at t:S0 a.m. 
or before. Every Friday, Saturday and! Sunday 
evenings. Ladiee Night every tnd Wedneedhy. 
Regular meeting: 4th Sunday of eaeh monEi 
except June-Jaly-August. 

Seftbell, basketball, bewiing sponsored. So¬ 
cials—moviefr-~parlor garner. Oet-ef-tewn vis¬ 
itors welcome. Kenneth Manta, Secretory* 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Bnildng, Bex 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Miss Mary Ross, Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOOIATION 
OP THE DEAF 

356 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Ariaona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. Gerald Kelly, Secy. 

2203 W. Necolte Ave. 
Phoenix, Arieona 


RICIIMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 W. Broad Street (apstniro) 
Richmond, Virginia 

Open every Sntnrday and Sunday at 4 p.m. 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

211 East State St., Rockford, HI. 

Open WediMuday and Friday Nlghte 
Satcurday and Snndmy Afternoons and Nlghta 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welceme 
''Friendliest Club in tko State" 
Lawrence Heagle, Pres. 

Betty Mnsgrove, Secy. 


SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Turn Verein Hall, "J" at 34th Streets || 
Sacramento, California 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Dorothy Danger 
5320 Carmen Way, 

Sacramento 22, California i 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Inc. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, Celifemia 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Snn. 

Visiters Welcome 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Secretary 



SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER | 


3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Celerade 
Harriett Vetaw, Secretary 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB. Inc. 

1760 Fleet Street, Baltimore 31, Maryland 
Open oa Wed., Thars., Sat., and Sun. 
Visitors are Very Welcome 


SISTERHOOD OF THE I 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF ^ 
171 West 85th Street, New York City i 

Open Wednesday evenings—^Visitors Weleome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Anna Plapinger, Secy. || 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
3517a North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Me. 
Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
Visitors Welcome 
Jacqueline S. Kemper, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
288 West 7lst Street 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Open DaUy from Noon till Midnight 
Seymour M. Gross, Pres. 

Nathan Schwartz, Secy. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
980% W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 

Wichita, Kansas If) 

Open 2ud and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month d| 
Visitors Welcome 
Floyd Eliinger, Pres. 

Mrs. Pauline Nyquist, Seey. 

Elizabeth Eliinger, Trens. 


THE WOMEN'S CLUB OP THE DEAF 
Hotel Claridge — 44th and Broadway, N.T.C. 
Social and Meeting at 3:06 p.m., third Sunday | 
of each month — Visitors Welcome ; 


When in York, Pa., weleome to— 

YORK ASSOCIATION OP THE DBAF. Inc. 
(Cooperating with the P.S.A.D., 45 N. Bkerman 
Street, York, Pa.) 

Clubroom open week-ends and holidays. Sodkis 
oa seeond and fonrth Saturdays of every memth. 
dare B. Conwiay, Secretary, at the above address. 


YOUNGSTOWN SILENT CLUB 
511 Blarket Street 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 





